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^ ABSTRACT " - - 

s - ■ i " • ' - 

N 

* . - * ' «. 

The Reagan Administration entered office" with 4n ambitious 
domestic policy agenda. Federal a^d to education was ^^.rgeted for 
substantial reductions. Among its specific ide^s , the Administration 
proposed to reduce federal regulation,, cut spending, enact^-a program 
of tuition tix credits, restore school prayer, and abolish tjie Depaj-t- 
aerit of Education. This' paper assesses the Administration's .irecord, 
after nearly three years iri office. - ^ : . - .^ 

Clearly tliere have beeti: changes in federal educatioti stlpport. 
-Under the tertds of the Budget Recpnciliatibn Act of 1981, Che Congress 
consolidated , a hiifiber of very small categorical^ programs into a single 
block grant (Chapter II of the Education Cbhsb^datibn and Imprbvement 
Act). At the same time^, the Corigress eliminated, many bf the categbt* 
ical strings that governed state and locagil- u^e bf mbhey provided Under 
Title I^f the EiemenSary and Secondary Education Act. (The. dew law 
was renamed Chapter 1 of , the Education Consolidation and Imprpvemeht 
Act) . ' ^ ' . ' i, ' 

Another set of legislative changes j-educed student eligibility 
under the Guafanteed Student Xoan program (G^t) . (?p^ IJ^^ While 

these changes were important shifts in federal _sduj:^tion aid j they 

fell aiibrt bf the comprehensive revisions the Reagan Adrtinistration 
had prbpbsed, .* ^ ^ ' 

._ _ _ __ _ 

The Administratibh has been successful in reducing federal 
education spending^ in real if rlbt nbminal dollars. Between 1980 and 
I984^i federal education approj)riatibris increased frbm $14.1 billion to 
$15.4 billioni an j.hcrease bf nine percent. Much of . this growth took 
place in the Guaranteed Student Lban prbgram, which, despite program 
changes In 1981^ has. required sharply higher federal apprdpriations. 
When appropriations fo^ this_ program are excluded frbm total education 
spending,- the increase in federal^ aid is reduced to less than five 
percent. - » * 

^Jh'en adjusted for inflation, however, appropriations have fallen 
f or , all categories of education spending. The reduction in tbtal 
appropriations is 14.5 pe^cent^for a^ll programs and, 17.9 percent if 
the GSL program is excluded. For the major element-ary and secondary 
programs, spending in constant dollars has dropped 20.6 percent. For 
pdstsecondary programs, appropriations are down by 3.2 percent ^ a 
decline' that includes the growth in the GSt program. (Pp. 25-27) 

In other areasi the Administratior^ has been unsuccessful in 
achieving its' policy objectives. Reforming education regulations 
proved extremely difficult and little .has been accomplished, (Pp. 
27-31) Prbgram cbhsblidatibn was ^Isb difficult and, with the excep- 
tion of Chapter 1* unsuccessful. Tuition tax Credits were decisivei^T^ 



ii 



rejected by the. Senate in Nbyember 1983*. Plans to completely restruc^ 
cure student financial aid were, never seriously considered on Capitol 
Hill. The .Departmeh't of Educratibiii the sjnnbbl of the federaj: role in 
'educatlohi remains' in existence^ : \ 

There are several ironies in the Reagan efforts. First, although 
committed to diminishing the federal presence in education, the Reagan 
Administration has succeeded in making education a national concern of 
the highest priority.^ Moteover, some of the Reagan efforts may well 
have laid the groundwot^k for future expansion in the .federal tola. By 
reducing the regulatory requiremencs: tiiat fdrmerly governed Title I 
and by creacing che Chapter 2 block, grant, the Adtninistratidn has 
moved the federal gbveriimerlt brie step closer tb~ general federal 
support fbr educafibn, -an bbjective Ibrig pursued by hatibhal educatibh 
interest grbups. 

Taken together^^ however^ educatibn pblicy S^der President Resagah 
Has changed very little^ however. Cbngress^ at the Administration's 
urgingi has tapped the brakes bf federal education support ^ but hes 
refused tb accept whblesale bhahges. Today, nearly three years after 
taking office, any mandate for change, or any opportunity for further 
change, is gone^ In basic outline ^ the federal role in education 
look's very much as it did under Presidents Johji?oni Nixon,' Ford,' and. 
Garter. - v 
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INTRODUeTION This essay is a^part of AEI's project to evalu- 

the Reagan Administration 's record in the 
area of domestic "income maintenance" programs, for its first three 
years, in office. It is designed to review the original 4981 proposals 
in ma jot ptogram areas ^ comparing them to the programs as they existed 
at the end of the Carter Admihistratibh . . Each of the major domestic 
program areas--health, housings education i welfare, social services, 
nutrition^ employtfent and training — 'is examined in the AEI study. 

Emphasis on the needs of the poor, and the fate of government 
programs designed to help theta, is of special interest iti 1983-84, 
both because of the impending election and the Reagan Administratibri 's 

announced determination to provide a safety riet even as domestic 

____ ____ _ 

spending ctits were proposed. But in the world of education the issue 

is not so starkly cast as it is in health* nutrition^ and housing. 
Indeed, from a thegretical stahdpblhCi one would expect to find bniy^ a 
limited set of activities specifically geared tb ' the needs of the 
pbor. 'Pbverty and educa^tiohal prbblems are nbt on their face synonym- , 
bus. Although the overlap between low academic achievement and low 
income is high, it is not complete, ' 

In the abstract, then, education pk-ograms inignt have been de- 
signed around pedagogical criteria, only incidentally related to 
questions of poverty. Indeed, in the 50 states, education programs 
are so designed, and emphasis on .i)oyerty criteria is slight.^ 
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^ • _ \ " - - - - 

Efflphasi« on the pedagogical dimeS^idhis of educatibh (as distinct^ 

from the impact of poverty) was not the tradition -of the federal rble 

in ediicatibri, however. As it turns out,^ much of \What the federal' 

gbver^eht does in educatibh, while not "means tested" in a strict 

sense, is tild to income. Indeed^ the largest and mdJ^^ well known 

federal education programs are tied to ihcbme. F^br examplia , initial 

eligibility determination for Title I of the Elemehtary^nd . Secondary 

Education Act (ESEA) and^many pos tsecondary student aid, programs (such 

- - - -- - 2 

as Pell Grants) are' means tested. h ^ 

While hbt all education progrras are means-tested, the govern- 



ment's cdhtempbrary , involvement in education is so closely ^^^^^ 
poverty that for the piirpbses af this essay we examinei the Reagan 
education program in its entirety. Tb db so only enlarges the terrain 
by a small amount — for example ^ the work of the Natibhal Institute of 
Education (the DepartSsnt. bf Educatibn 's research arm) arid Ch'e Natibri- 
.al Center for Education Statistics (the Department's data-gathering 
arm) does ijot directly relate to the. question of poverty. But their 
aggregate budgets are only a tiny fractibn of the total .federaj. 



expenditure on education. (Indeed, during the Carter years NlE 

very much concerned abbut poverty. Carter's SlE Director, Patrici 

: ' ^% . _ . . . . _ _ _ ' 

Graham, asserted^ that the Institute's mission was to conduct research 

^ _ __ _ ... 

that would have the effect bf sb altering fducation practice that 

race, gender, and poverty would rib Ibnger predict "educational out- 
comes. An ambitious program, that.) ) 

^ * * * * ' 




BACKGROUM) * The Reagan Admiriistratioh ehber^d office with the 

. most ambitious domestic policy agenda in reaeht' 

history. Educa'tibhi like almost every domestic issue, was targeted 

■ - - A,'- _ : _ ?_ —"^ - 1 1 ^ 

for /substahtiai redSctionsi, | fireajking* continudSj^ w:^ch ^very Presideric; 
since Truman, the Reagan , Administration proposed to decentralize much 
of what the i federal governmefit had historital^y done ^and ironically; 
took two new initiatives that would have had the effect of signifi^ 
:antly increasing the federal role. To preserve local control and 

'__ __ ____ _ _e_- -- _ '-- 

»duce disagreeable federal meddling* ^tKe I^eagah Admihistratidh 
proposed to do away with the Department of Edugatidhi reduce the 
^central government's regulatory demands, and burdens, . rationalize ^hd 
streamline those programs it continued to support* eliminate certain 

objectionable programs obtright, and cut the education budget* ^ 

- ' , ' y 

In contrast to'*' the efforts to simply decentralize education*; the 

Reagan Administration advanced- two^ ideas to increase the federal r^i^» 

one would pennit prayer in the nation's classrooms; an equally sighif- 

icant change ^diild be enactment of tuftidn tax credits for families 

whose children atten'ci private 'school. 

I short* the Reagan Admihistratidh had mixed policy ^dbj ect^^s ^ih 

• ^ ' ; . ■ ' ^ 

education; as a cdhsequehce* impressions about the impact df the 

* _ ■ _ _ • _ y _ " 

Administration's first three years are^ varied. Perhaps the .most 

enduring impression is also the most appropriate, for it is the 

■ 4 { V ; • 

expression of a consummate political irony . Committed to returning 

■9-, 

education ,to its community roots and significantly diminishing the 
federal role, this Administration has made education a national issue 
of the first priority. - 
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Cdrisidered the mosi ariti-educatidh President of recent history^ 
Ronald Reagan Has turned the hat^dii's attehtidh to edudatibh in a way 
^ ho predecessor was able to do. That these consequences were unintend- 
ed makes them no iess important. Indeed, ft5r the first time ^ince the 
Great Society the right educatidn issues are before the public: what 
are education's larger purposes iri a pdst-iridustrial democracy? Wh^t 

shdiild its discrete db^ectlves be iri terms of perfdrmarice arid measure- 

______ _^ _ . - _ - - - - .? 

merit? How shdiild education be financed? WKich taxes at what level of 

government are most appropriate? How can the quality and capacity of 

\ the teaching force be improved? fs the contemporary bureaacratic 

model of education, characteristic of almost every school district in 



the nation, appropriate to the late twentieth and early twenty-first 

- r 

century? And perhaps most important, what i.3 the appropriate locus of 
^ecisidri-^makirig iri the educatidri ^rdcess? 

Three years agd, wheri the Presiderit'ial el^ctidri was iri its firial 
days^ <ib one would have expected these issues to surface. Everi less 
would they have expected educatidri to emerge as a major issue for the 

- 1984 Presidential campaign. And least of all wouM ariydrie have 
expected Ronald Reagan to have seized the education high ground ^ 
putting his Democratic opponents on the defensive* it is a perform- 

' ance worth ^p^ndering. - ^ 

In this paper we will review what the Re^an Administration 
proposed, how Congress has responded, and the ^ effect the changes have 
had dri ^state and local gdvernmerits arid educatidrial iriscitutions. This 
is ridt a simple uridertakirig. What the Admitjistratidri has attempted to 
do 'in higher eSucatidn is quite different frdm what it sought to dd in 
elementary/secdndaryi vocational ^ dr bilingual educatidri. Mdreover^ 



^ 
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' i ' .__ 

the programs themselves '^re diverse: some are raaiti-biliion dollar 
efforts sach as Title i (now Chapter JX ,and Pell Gjjants, while others 
are small, almost invisible, efforts aimed at very specific .targets. 
As a: result, before examining what the Reagan Adihinistratibn has dbriei 
it is necessary to summarize the contours of federal education aid and 
review the criticisms that surrounded it when President Reagan took 
the reins of federal/ government. j 

* * * * 



MOVING IN: THE REAGAN ADMINISTRA- The origins of federal educa^ 

TION SETS ITS EDUCATION AGENDA tibh support can be traced to 

^ 1785, but most ^pf the gi^bwth 

_ - _ 4 - _ - _- __ 

in federal aid occurred in the 20th cerituryf. The Smith-Hughes Act o^f 

^ 

- - ^ - . ' ^ 

1917 authorized apprbpriatibhs fbr vbcatibrial edujcktibri and a number 

of subsequent enactments deepened the federal cb^itment.^ The 

^ V _ ; 

Servicemans* Readjustment Act of 1944, populari^ known .as the GI Bill 
of Rights , provided financial aid to encourage veterans to po^ae^ 
higher education.^ Daring the Korean l^ar the Congress enacted a small 



program known as Impact «^id - designed to compensate local school 
districts for property tax revenues lost and edu-catlonal expenses 
incurred by the presence of federal^ military installations.^ The 



passage bf the National Defense Ediicatibh Act in 1958 was designed tb 

" - ^- •■ - - - ^ - - - - - , 

help America meet the challenges presented by the Sbviet Uhibh s 
launching of the first space s^tell:^te. ^ ^ 

Despite the importance of these me;asures ^ it was ribt dritil the 
i960s that federal aid to- education grew rapidity. In 1963, partly in 
response to President ► Kennedy s assassination, the Congress passed 



r 



' li 
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both the Vdcatibhal Education Act (VEA) arid the Higher Educatidri 

_ 9 _ 

Facilities Act* In 1985, Congress passed the Elementary arid Secbri-* 



dary Education Act (ESEA) which provided billions of dollars for 
economicaily and educationally disadv«antag^d children . ' Later that 



same year Congress enacted the Higher Education Act (HEA) which 
provided Guaranteed Student Loans (GSLs) Work-Study funds, arid 



Supplemental. Educatibrial Oppbrturiity Grarits (SEOGs) to studerits 

<i * ' ■ " - 

enrblled in colleges arid universities. Bbth measures are landmarks: 



Title 1 of ESEA is the centerpiece bf federal aid to elSiaeq^ary ajid 



secondary education, and the H5A occupies a similar p^ition with 



respect to post secondary education. . 

' / More federal programs were established in the i970s. The Higher 
Edticat^ri Amettdmerits of 1972 created the Basic Educational Opporcttnity 
Grarits (BEOGs) which established Che principal that the federal 



gbverrimerit wbuld Jielp ariy qualified but f iriariciaily-rieedy student meet 

the cost of col3^ege» sAlsb in 1972^ the Cbrigress created, at Presi- 

_ . __ i ^- - . _ ----- V- 

dent Nixon's urging, £he National Institute bf Educatibri (NIE) to 



conduct a program of^t^educatibri research^ anrd the Emergericy Schbbl 

Assistance Act (ESAA) to help schbbl districts meet some of the cbsts 

. _ 13 

associated with desegregating their classrooms; The Educatiori of 

All Handicapped Children- Act of 1975 mandated significant changes' in. 

14 - 

the educatibri bf handicapped children. The Vocational Education 

Amendments of 1976 exparided th^ federal , role in vocational education 

arid required that more atteritibri^ be given to the needs of special 

groups bf pupils such as the h'aridicapped, women, arid disadvantaged.^^ 

Higher education programs were exparided sharply in 1978 when the' 

Congress, fqilowing President Carter's request^ enacted the Middle 
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iricdme Student Assistance Act.^^ Designed in large part to prevent 
ehactinerit of a tuition tax credit billi this law greatly bfoadened 
eligibility for federal financial aid by allowing any student, regard- 
less of family income, to borrow money under the Guaranteed Student 
Eoan Program. Acces^s to federal financial ^assistance was further 
expanded when Congress passed the Higher Education Amendments of 
1980.^^ 

The most important feature of the federal education agenda as it 
emerged in the last two decades is its focus on equity issues, weaving- 
together strands of race^ poverty, gender, ethnicity, and handicapping 
condition. in traditional education terms — pedagogy, measurement, 
curriculum, classroom management — the federal agenda was "content 
free." Its purposes were to assist the dispossessed by using the 
school a^ the service delivery institution. And succeeding Presidents 
shared this view: Presidents Nixdtl, Ford, and Carter faithfully put 
more money into education without significantly changing the shape or 
purpose of the basic prdgrammatic structure. Indeed* the few except- 
iions further enlarged the federal role: President Nixon's commitment 
to research as a national strategy to improve education; President 
Ford's (reluctant) signature on the Aid to All Handicapped Children 
iegisiatidn (P.L. 94-142), and President's Carter's creation of the 
Department of Education as well as his temporarily successful attempt 
to expand eligibility for postsecondary financial aid to the middle 
class . ; r 

Interestingly, each of these ventures was surrounded in contro- 
versy. Nixdn's National Institute df Education was a cdnceptual 
breakthrdugh because it suggested that the federal gdvernment could. 



by spdhsbririg research * help find the answers to America's educational 

3 ^ \ 

prbBlems. Racked by problems throughout its existence* however, today 

j^g 

the NiE is only barely alive i 

' / _ -- 

Aid to the Handicapped, although an extension of earlier federal 

policies, represented a quantum leap in the prescriptiveness of 

education aid. Aldrie among federal education programs, P. L. 94-142 is 

not conditional. Because the law is cross-referenced with a ^majqr 

i 

civil rights mandate (Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973), 
states and localities must comply whether or riot they take federal 
money. Accordingly, states and localities must supply substaritial 
funding and reorganize classroom practite to meet \ federal program 



standards, because the federal govemjaent refused to fund more than a 

4 . . _ .. . 1 . . 

minimal 'portion of the law's costs. 

Carter's MKAA plan (Middle Income Student Assistance Act) wai 

doomed from the starts Created for the wrong reason (to deraiyi 

' ' 

enactment 'of tuitibri tax credits) eyeri the most ardent . supporters (in 

i 

moments of candor) recognized it ts wretched excess. Evidetice that 
things were getting out of hand occurred when a Mbriey magazirie article 
said, correctly^ "even a Rockefeller can get a school Ibari at 9 
percent interest." The final straw was an ^article in Better -Homes, arid 
Gardens touting GSL funds as a source of assistance for hbme remodel- 
ing. 

As federal aid to education grew in Ae 1970s, so did complaints 
about its irif lexibility arid intrusiveness . Some state and local 
officials had become critical of federal aid, citing the paperwork it 
generated, the administrative biirderi it created, and the prescriptive- 
ness it' often entailed. At the pdstsecdridary level, institutional 
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officials questioned whether federal aid had become overly intrusive^ 
In 1975, for example, Columbia University's William McGill spoke 
disapprovingly of the "myriad pedantic arid sometimes contradictory 
requirements imposed by gbverruheht regulatidh, " the "continuing swirl 

of adversary conflict i" and the "formidable bureaucracy that must be 

_ _ __ ^ _ _ _ - 20 ^ 

served with a constant diet of reports and data." 

Federal money wasi of course, rarely refused, but throughout the 

' 21 - ^ 

1970s the criticisms mounted. The concern xeached a new height 

during the 1979 debate over the creation of a U.S. Department of 

Ediicatidh. While supporters of the proposed departinent argued it was 

necessary to focus federal attehtioh, opponents portrayed the new 

agency as a Trojan horse ^ bearih| rules, regulatidns, and paperwork 

that would threaten' the independence of school districts and cdlleges 

alike. _ * 

A major problem facing federal officials was escalating cost. 

Federal expenditures for elementary and secondary education increased 

_ _ 22 - 

from $2.4 billion in 1968 to $6.7 billion in 1981. Higher education 

appropriati^ons jumped from less than $500,000 to $6.3 billion during 

2^ _______ 

the same time period. Indeed, when President Reagan was ^augur- 

ated, higher ecjiicatidh cdsts were one of the fastest increasing 
cbmpdhehts of the federal budget, the product of the liberalized 
eligibility prdvisiohs enacted in- 1978 < 

Confronted by this evidence, and ericdiira^ed fey its own predilect- 
ions to reduce the federal government's presence in American sdciety, 
the Reagan Administration set an ambitious agenda fdr refdrmihg 
federal aid to edttcation. According to the 1980 Republican platfdrm, 
the Administration would: 



• • • restore cbmmoti _ sense and quality to educatldri. . . replace 
the crazy quilt of wasteful programs with a system of block 
grants. .. support deregulatioli by the federal government of 
public education. encourage the elimination of the Depart- 
ment of Education. . .restore prayer in public schools. • ;hait 
forced busing. . .enact tuition tax relief into law. . . clear 
away the tangle of ^^guiation that has driven up college 
expenses and tuition. 

The ^Heritage Foundation provided a more specific blueprint for 

reshaping federal aid. Their 1981 report. Mandate for Leadership » 

proposed: . - : 

...restructuring (programs) to shift educational deci- 
^ion-makirig back to the state and local levels and* to 
eliminate most , of the enormous paperwork and administrative 
burden , (163)^ .. .a substantial reduction in (Department of 
£ducati;bn) personnel (164)^... a change in the policy and 
personnel- in the Office of Civil _Rights,. . .replacing ESEA 
with a system of block grants (1^5)... or vouchers 
(177') ./drastically cutting the bqdget for the Women's 
Educatidti Equity Act (180) .and reducing the administra- 
tive cbjSts of regulations and grants, with particular 
attentibn-to "social justice" requirements found in Section 
504 of the R^habilitatibh A_ct of 1973 (access tb facilities 
by_the h^^ijicapped) * Title. IX o^f the educatibn APindments bf . 
1972 (educati;ori|J. equity ^ and Executive Order 11246 (affir-^ 
fcative action) . 

Heritage <iid not t^ce a position oh the Department of Education. They 
wrote "the status of the agency as a Cabinet department is less 

critical to a new j^^administration tha^ the overhaul of federal educa- 

26- — 

tion policy." Others had stronger views. In December 1980, for 

example. Presidential Counselor Edwin Meese told the U.S. ehambe»r of 

Cdmmer^e that the Department of Education was "a bureaucratic joke" 

arid reiterated trte President's committnent to eliminating it, 

Upbri taking office, the Administration moved to give shape and 

structure tb its agenda. Guided by 0MB Director David Stockman, the 



Reagan Administration moved quickly arid rewrote the fiscal year 1982 
budget submitted by the outgoing Carter Admiriistratibri. On February 
18 i 1981 i President Reagan released' A Program fbr Ecbriomic Recovery , a 



Fage li • 

biaeprint for reshaping the federal budget this document outlined 



a set of sweeping changes intended to alter federal expenditure » taxt 

. ^ . ... __ ; _ _ _ _ 

regulatory, and monetary policies. One set of ptbpbsals, entitled 

''Slowing the Growth of Gbvernineht Spehdirigi," was aimed at the federal 

government's domestic policy activities. 

. • ■ - ^ - 

The Administration laid but a series of "guidelines'^ to help 

identify areas for btadget cuti.~ The guidelines included: 

r o Preserving the social safety network of programs for 
the needy. 

o Reducing subsidies to middle- and upper-income groups. 

d Reducing overhead and personnel cbst^ to the federal 
government . 

b Applying sbiihd ecbhbmic ^riferia tb subsidy pragrams. 

b Consolidating categorical grant programs into ^ block 
grants. ^ 

Only one education program— Head Start — was to be preserved^s part of 



^28 -— _ _ ^ • ^ 

the Administration's safety net. Almost ail other education pro- 

V 

grams were targeted^ for varying degrees of pbiicy changes ^a^/or 
budget reductions. Some of the proposequinodif ications were adopted in 



the Budget Reconciliatidft Act of 1981,^^ others are still under con- 
sideration^, some have been abanddnM-. It is , however, to the 
initial budget prbpbsals and their resbliitibh that we first turn our 
attehtibh. 



if 



THE 1983 BUDGET: REQUEST Respdiislbllity for subinittlng 

AND RECONCILIATION - y . the fistal year 1982 budget fell 

to the outgoing Carter Admiij^ 
istration. Gn January i5 , 1981^ president Carter submitted a budget 



requesting a total of $i7.0 billion in appropriations for education 
programs for fiscal year 1982, $2.4 billion more than he requested for 
1981*. While the Carter budget generally greserved existing programs, 
it ^did propose ^ subitahtial reduction in the Impact Aid program and a 
tightening of eligibility for the Guaranteed Student Loans. 

Ptoposals to reduce Impact Aid costs were riot riei?~every Presi- 
dent for the last two" decades has sugges^tjed reducing experiditures fo^ 
this program, inevitably without success. Reductions in the GSL 
program was a new idea, but one that was clearly necessary. Following 
the brbader^ing of eligibility iri the Middle Income Student Assistance 
Act, federal prbgrani costs rose from $500 million (iti 1978)- to $2.5 

billion in 1981. Unless checked, the volume of Ibati guarantees was 

— — :_ 20 

expected to reach $10 billlbri in 1982. " ' ^; 

- The Carter Admiriistratibri outlined a series bf changes designed 
to reduce outlays. They proposed: (1) limiting loans tb a student's 
remaining financial need af^er^ aii other firiaricial assistance and 
expec'ted family contribution haa been caiculated, (2) eliminating the 
in-school interest subsidy, and (3) creating a new program of unsub- 
sidized loans for parents.''^ \^ 

' Updri taking office on January 20, 1981, the\Reagan Administration 
abaridohici the Carter budget. Ori February 5,* 1981, President Reagkn 
warned bf ah "ecbhbmic calamity bf tremendous proportions" , ^f hiSy^ 
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ecdndmic program were not adopted. Two weeks later, Reagan presented 

Congre|s with his "Prdgrain £dr Ecdridinic Recdvery" arid*- dh March 10 » 

31 



the Admihist ration released the Fiscal Year 1982 Budget; RevisioTi , 
These documents were the rbadmaps for the Administration 's efforts to 
reduce the size ^n^" activities of tlife federal government. Almost ail. 
areas /Of the federal budget were targeted for changes. , In a few_ 
*^as§s .^generally ' in the Department of Defeiise, the Administration 
outlined increases iri federal spending. However^ in domestic fbcial^ 
policy, budget cuts were the rule. , ^ ) . 

• • ' A - 5 . ■ . ' ■ V 

Education was hd exceptloh_. " The Reagan budget proposed' spe^idihg 
$13.0 billion at the Department of Education in FY 1982., $4,0 billion- 
less' than Carter Requested. in addition, it called for widespread * 

rescissions in" the FY 1981 budget— reductions that would be felt by 

- - 32 ' • 

educational institutions iri the 1981-82 school year. The suggested 



changes — and the eventual results — for^ bo thv elementary/ secondary and 

. . 33 
higher* education are briefly desizribed in the following sections. 

s ■' I - 

ELEMENTARY/ SECONDARY PROPOSALS ; Th^ centerpiece of the Admihistra^ 
- tioh^^s^^982 budget was a plan to 

*r — - 

consolidate many categorical programs into a block friht. - VThile the 

- , ' ^ «' " - - 

budget outlined the Admii^^istration's ideas ^ it was hot until late ' 

April that the details became available. The Administration suggested 
consolidating 44 elemefitary and secondary programs into two packages* 
totalling $4.4 biilioS. "^e "B^ii would have repealed seven taws, 
including Title- 1 of ;E€feA and most the Education for Alt Handi- 

capped Children Act (P.L. 9^>4^) . ^ IK also repealed existing planning ^ x 

and evaluation provisional fiscal controls, program regulations^ and ; 

' ^ 19 



repbftihg requlr laments. In additidh^ fiscal requirements that many 



state and ipcai officials found onerous — such as maintenance of 
effort, comparability, supplement not supplant* excess costs ^ and 
matching provisions — were to be eliminated. Finally, there ^were oo 
required advisory cbTinnittees or* procedural mandates for program 
planning or administration. 

The* bill required that benefits the directed to one or more of ^he 
groups of students with special needs^served under fisting legisla- 
tion-^the educationaii;^ deprived^ handicapped^ students involved ii 
desegregation, adults lacking basic ^docation, neglected and delin* 
^ quent children, arid migrant youth. Funds were to be used only for the 
same act as under existing programs. Importantly, however, the 

proposal did riot require that services be provided for any brie or all 

- r ; - - i - — 

of these groups— merely - that brie or ^more groups beriefit. 

The Reagan plan was divided iritb twb parts: Title 1^ Firiaricikl 

V _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

Assistance to Mee^ Special Needs; and Title ^,1^ Financial Assistance 
for Improvement of School Resources and. Perfbrmance. Title I was 
allocated $3.8 billion, with the vast majority of tite money to be 
distributed directly to local school districts. Title II, which 

V ' , - 

provided $565 million to the states, consolidated 38 small categorical 
programs iritb a sirigle award. Funds under this title were to be used 
— to ericbiirage academic ex<^.lerice through effective instructional and 
inariagemerit practices^ im^irb^ stiiderit achievemerit, iricrease bppdrturii- 
ties » for educational, services for students with special rieeds, ^rid 
strengthen state oversight arid mariagemerit furictibris. 

*r. • _ _ _ _ _ ■ _ _ 

On May 5, the Adipinistratiori ' s block grarit prbpbsals were fbrmal- 
iy introduced as Si 1102 by Senator Orrin Hatch (R-Ut.), chairmari bf 
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the Senate Labbr^hd Human Resources Cotimiltlee-; Hearings were held by 
the Senate Stabcoimi'ttel^on Educatiohi Arts and .Humanities on May 7-8^ 
and, on May 20, a companion b±l|^tH-R. 3645) Vas intro5^^lced in the 
House of Representatives by Rep. John Erienbom (R-iiir) . 

A number of=^ther suggested changes would have fui^ther reduced 



federal education aid. For exaiiiple, the Reagan AdminisjiTation accept- 
ed the Carteir ""Admihistratibh^s recotmnendatibh fbr putting Impact Aid 
and elimihat44ig-^ the Youth Cohservatlbii Cbrp^i. Vbc^iohal educatibri 
was targeted for a 15, p^iceht reduction frbm the Carter request. 

Budget reducti^^ in other departments would also have signifi-, 

--^^ J* 

cantiy affected federal support for education. For example, the 

Administration proposed to eliminate the public service eSpibjnnent 

programs of the Comprehensive EmployTiient and training Act (GETA) and 

reduce eligibility for the food stamp and child nutrition programs. 

---»- - --- - - ^ 

Althbugh technically tthese are not education programs, the^ do have an 

\ _ _ - _ ■ _ _ ' . 

important effect bn elementary arid secondary schools, especially ±n 

urban areas . 



ELeiENTARY/ SECONDARY 'RECOSCIBIATION RESULTS President Reagan 

sigrie<| the Omnibus 

_ _ " 34 

Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 into law bn August 13, 1981, 

Politicians and journalists alike called it a dramatic triumph far the 

new administration. Representative James R- Jones, the Dembcratlc 

r — 

chairmari of the House Budget' Conaaittee , called it "the most monumental 

_ _ * _ , _ 35 

and historic tiirn-arbiirid in fig|al policy that has ever occurred- 

Senator Pete V. Dbmeriici, Republican ch^^irtnan of the Senate Budget 



Committee i said it was the "single most hesrbic effort at controlling 

, 36 

federal spending in the nation's history;" 

Certainly the Reconciliation Act provided for several major 

changes in the structure and admiriistratibh -of federal education 

programs. Perhaps the most dramatic mbdif icatibhs were the cdhsbli- 

datibh bf * many small categbrical programs into a singles block grant 

and the redesign of the Title 1 bf the Elementary and Secondary Acti 

Both were adopted when^ as part of. the Reconciliation Act^ Congress 

created the Education Consoiidatioo and Improvement Act (ECIA) 

_ . ■ _ _ . . _ _ . . _ /_ 

1981. 'While ECIA was clearly consistent with the Administration's 

interest iri block grants, it included none bf the major prbgram^ the 

Adkinistratibri wanted to consolidate, riot did it elimiriate aS mariy 

' - - ' - 37 ■ / 

regul&tbry stririgs as they suggestecji. / 

• Chapter I of ECIA :basically- continues ESEA Title I by^roviding 

financial assistance to sta.te educational agencies (SEAs)/ and local 

education agencies (tEAs) for the' special needs of eSucatidnaiiy 

deprived children. The new law^ however, eliminates m^st regulatory 

requirements except those related to fiscal accountability. According 

to the legislation^ ^ 

The Congress declares it to be the policy jsf. thi? United 
States to continue to provide f iiiancial assistance to state 
arid \bcal educatibrial agencies to meet the special rieeds of 
educatibrially deprived childreri, . . .but tb db so iri a maririer. 
which will elimiriate burderisbme, uririecessary, arid UriprbdUct- 
ive paperwbrk arid free the schbbls bf urinecessary federal 
supiervisibri, directipri and cbritrbl. . .Cbrigress. . ._f_irids that 
federal assistance [fbr education] will be more effective if 
ediicatibh. . .persbnriel are freed frbm overly prescriptive 
regulations ahd_ administrative burdens which are not rieces^ 
sary for fiscal accoui^gability and make nb cbhtribution to 
the education program. * 

tike old ESEA_ Title I, Chapter I requires local school systems 

to: (1) use federal aid as a supplement to state and local resources^ 



(2) assure cbitiparable services between recipient and non-recipient 

_ _ _ V _ _ _ _ _ 

attendance centers, (3) maintain fiscal effort ^nd keep records for 
fiscal audits/ and program evaiuations ; (.^)vcpnsuit with parents and 
teachers about program design and implementation, and (5) ^provide 
services to private school students. Yet, as a general rule. Chapter 
I gives school systems substantially greater leeway in administering 
legislative^ intent than under ESEA Title I. Among other things, tSere 
are fewer / reporting requirements, compafabilit^JI ^is* defined less, 
stringently, and schools are given ^ , greater fiexibiiity in^^eiecting 
student beneficiaries. : . | 

Chapter II represented an even greater departure from the status 

- — __ ^ __ 

quo. Under this measure, some 29 previously, separate categorical 

grants Nate consolidated into one simplifi^ program. Programs affected 

included: parts bt all of bid ESEA Title 11, III, IV, V,' VI arid Lx.; 

the Alcohol arid Drug Abuse Educatibri .Act ; the Teacher Corps Prdgram oT 

• ■ ' - y 

the Higher Ediicatibrf Act; Follow Through; pre^cbllege science/teacher 

training of the National Science Foundation; and tSe Caree^ Education 

incentive Act. * ; / J , 

The provisions of Chapter f I are grouped int^ three * program 

subchapters — basic skills development i educationai improvefflent and 

support services, and special proj^ts — and two/^general subchapters 

the Secretary of Education ' s discretionary /fund and general 'prd- 

visibria. The SEAs arid LEAs are tb detertnirie Specific educational 

rieeds arid pribrities ainbrig thg^ prbgranr subchapters* States are 

required, tb desigri a fbrmiila f br distr^iitirig Chapter II fUrids with. 

thp as^istarice of .ari advisbry cbmrnittey^ appbirited by the gbverribr. 
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Chapter II requires both t^e SEA and LEA to submit applications 

I _ _ _ _ _ ■ ' - ^ . ._ 

for f uiids or a period not to exceed three years. The law includes a" 



by-pass procedure to assure that private, school students are served 

- / - 39 - -i- - 

under both chapters. In addition; the appiicationvjequiremetits ^ 

/ ^ r . ^ . . 

iric^liide assurances regarding systematic consultation with parents. 



teftchers^. and school administrators regarding ^ program planning and 
impleiehta^ibri; and the mairiteharice of records required- for fiscal 
'^dtts and program evaluation. FiSa^ly* plans must describe the 

allocation of funds among the- program subchapters (basic skills^ 

•■'•/' n ^- ■ . 

_' L _ 

/^ducationi^ improvement and support services, and special projects). 
Despite tlj/is l|ist provision, states and local education agencies have 
almost coijiplete discretion in deciding how to spend the funds. 



Legislative' change ^ however, did not end, with the ECIA. The 
Reconciliation Act also revised several other programs that Reagan had 
sought to modify, including child nutrition, CETA, Imj^act Aid, and 



\ 

'vbcatibnai Education. Funding for child riutritioti - programs was 

^ - 

reduced, chiefly by lowering income eligibility limits for students 
^-.receiving federally subsidized meals. ^Public service Jobs -authorized 
by CETA (Titles 1\^Y> and ^T) were eiimfnated' and funding for several- 
other CETA programs, such^ as youth tralnii^^wSs reduced. Impq<;t Aid^ 
furidihg for p4rt "B" students, (children whose parents either live oV 
work' bh federal property, but not both) was"^ eliminated after fiscal ' 
year 1984* arid apprd|^riatidns fo? the program were -reduced from $682 
. million in, FY 1981 tb^ $456 millibfTin FY 1962. ' Finaiiy, -^funding for 

the Vocational Education Act w^i reduced, but not nearly as- much as 

V ___ . 4b ' 

. the Administration .had urg^d. 
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HIGHER pUeATION PRiSPOSALS The Administration's higher edu^erStibn 

. proposals were less drama^c than those 

in elementar^/aecondary educatidtij iti part because they did not urge a 
flindameritai restiru(:turing . of the programs, Ih addition, 'the most 
ortant proposals— to .reduce eligibility for Guaranteed Student 



Loand — vere merely adbpt^^d, from the Carter budget. • 

\ i", ' _ . , 

Eligibility Changes were also requested for the Pell Grants. The 

Administration proposed to target Pell-Grants more specif icaliy on the 

"truly needy," increase the amount of discretionary income that 

faSttlies must'^btit^ibute Co meeting college costs, and require a $7^0 

self-help cbtitribiitibn from the student before students cdiild" receiv^ 

a Peil award. ' ^ * _ ^ 

Nbti-educatiph programs with higher educatibh/ provisions were also 

targeted* Social Security benefits to cbllege^ students whose parents 

received Social;^ Security were to be * eliminated ^This prbgram, begunJL 

' _ r' _ V 

in 1965 at a cost of $165 million, was projected to cbst,S2.D billion 
in 1981, making it the third largest s-tudent* assistance program. The 
•Administration argued that bencff it sounder this program often went to 



middle- and upper-income students because eligibility was jrot ^-t±p<t to 
financial heed. Moreover, since the size df the student's jiward was 
tied tb the parentis' Y^S^^^ Security entitlement,, the higher the 

parents' earnings the liigher the student's benefit. Phasing out of. 
this prbgram had been encbiiraged, unsuccessfully, by Presidents Carter 
and Ford. . " « ^ 

Finally, the Administration proposed to cut in half the budgets 
of the National Endowment for the Arts and National Endowment fbr the 
Humanities. Policy^ changes and bitdtget reductions were also propbsed 
for veterans' education benefits. 

- 25 



HIGHER EDUCATION RECONCILIATION RESULTS The Recohcfliation Bill 

contained one of the 
Administration's two main proposals for curbing the GSL program. As 
the -President urged; the Congress established a^"needs test" limiting 
GSL loans to the amounts needed to cover educational costs. However, 
the test applied- only to students f rbm^^amilies with incomes over 
$30iDDD a year* not all borrowers^ as the Administration had, wanted* 
The suggestion to eliminate the in-schobl interest subsidy had little 
support and was hot seriously considered. But the Congress did ijipose 
a five petcent origination fee on each new guaranteed loan; so that a 

_ : 4 J 

student needing a $2,000 loan would have to pay a fee of $100. 

Cdngressidnal action also imposed apprdpriatlbris limits on the 
Pell Grant program for the^^f irst . time. The Department of Educatibn 

was authorized td^ mddify Pell Grant regulations so that the appro-^ 

■ -_ _ _■ ^ "_" ~ j '"_ 

priatiohs ceiling would hot be exceeded. ^ ][n addition* the Act set 

. ' ■ . _. ' _ i . . \ 
authorizration levels for the "campus-based" student aid programs 

(College Wo rk^Study, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, and 

National Direct Student Loans) at their fiscal: year T98G levels for 

__\ 

the next three years, effectively foreclosing growth in these programs 
through 1984^; 

Finally, Social Security benefits for students were eliminated, 
.with no new recipients after June 1982. For students still in the 
program, benefits would be reduced by 25 percent annually until all 
benefits end in fiscal year 1985. 
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FURTHER 1982 BUHGET REDUCTIONS On Septeliber Ik, 1981, President 



Reagan proposed additional budget 

- • .._ 

cuts to keep the federal def ici^^^^rom growing. (At this point; 

unbelievable as it sounds now, the Administration projected a $22^9 
billion deficit in fiscal year 1983 and a balanced budget in. fiscal 
year 1984.) The centerpiece of the proposal was a 12 percent across- 
the-board cut in discretionary nbh-defehse programs. The Administra- 
tion also proposed to refbnn several entitlement programs and to 

revise the tax code to ''eliminate abuse. , .and enhance tax cbllect- 

4*2' ' 
ions."' One change was the elimination of th6 in-schbol interest 

subsidy from the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. . : 

Congress rejected the changes in the Guaranteed Student Loan 

prbgtam atld, in November 1981, agreed to cut domestic discretionary 

_ _ _ _ 9 

programs by two percent. The White HdCise found the congressional 
efforts insufficient, and on November 23 the President vetoed the 

1 - 

taeasure. His veto left government agencies without legal authority to 
operate i except for "essential activities stxch as defense and law 
enforcement." As a result, many federal agencies^ including the 
Department \of Education^ closed for the day. Eventually, the Congress 
and the White House were able to agree on a cbntiriiiihg resblutioh 

which reduced domestic -spending nearly $4 billion,' largely by imposing 

J- - ^-- ^ -J __ 43 

a four percent across-the-board reduction in most domestic programs. 

The Congress, nearly a year later, overturned this reduction when 

it enacted a Supplemental Apprbpriatidn. This measure, passed over 

President Reagan's vetb, rejected the Administration's request for 
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fiscal year 1982 rescissions and added substantial funds for education 

__' 44 

programs 9 especially student assistance. 

***** 



THE 1983 BUDGET In the fiscal year 1983 budget the Reagan Admih-^ 

is t rat ion made clear its ^7^isioh of the federal 

role in education: 

The Administration believes that federal Ihvblvemeht [in 
edueation] should return to its more traditional minimal 
levels, the budget includes proposals that would restore a 
more appropriate federal-state regulatory^alance and would 
substantially reduce the Federal regulatory_ burden Imposed 
on states and localities. • •Significant reductions in funding 
for almost all programs are also requ^^sted. 

The creation of the Department of Education symbolized the 
progressive intrusion of the Federal Government into an 
educational system that has drawn Its strength from diversi- 
ty * adaptability, and lbcal_ control. Legislation is being 
transmitted to abolish the Department of Education, form a 
Fbuhdatioh fbr Ediicatibh Assistance, arid traris^fer several 
programs tb othe^r agencies whose missibris are more apprbpri- 
ate for these activities... ' 



c 



Federal spending for 1983 is expected tb continue its 
decline ^^om the excessive levels reached in recent 
years.... . . * - 

For liscai year 1983 ^ the Administration recbmended $10.0 



billion in appropriations, $3.0 billion less than they originally 

.. . ^. 

proposed in 1982. The most visible proposal in the 1983 budget was the 

request to abolish the Department of Education; create a much smSller 
Fburidatibri fbr Ediicatibrial Assistance, arid distribute tstany programs to 
other Cabiriet agericies. The Admiriistratibri alsb called for appropria- 
tion reductions for almbst all ediicatibri programs. Ambrig elemeri- 
tary/secohdary prbgrams^ the suggested budget cuts iricliided: Chapter. , 
11 (a reduction of $870 mililbn from their March 1981 request for the 
FY 1982 budget); Chapter 11 ($130 million); Indian Education ($30 
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iillion); impact Aid ($40 million); Education of the Handicapped ($43 
million); Vocational and Adult Education ($219 million). 



Substantial changes were recommended for pbstsecbndary education. 
The Administration proposed to cut Pell Grants from $2.4 billion to 
$1.4 billion. The maximum student award was to be reduced from $1^800 
to $1^600^ a reduction of 12 percent at a time when college £bsts were 
climbing 10 to 15 percent annually. The Administration proposed ~ to 
eliminate Supplemental Grants , National Direct Student toans > and 
State Student incentive Grants and requested an 18 per«?ent funding cut 
in the College Work-Study Program, 

Modifications were. again proposed to cut federal outlays in the 
Guaranteed Student Loan program. The 1983 version called for increas- 
ing the brigihatibn fee frbm five tb ten percent* applying heeds 
>_ __ _ __ _ 

analysis to all GSL borrowers (ratfter thati just those with family 
incomes above $30>000) and eliminating graduate and professional 
students from the program. The Adm^istration suggested that graduate 



_ 



students borrow under the Auxiliary Loans to Assist Students program 
(with the infelicitous acronym ALAS) , whiih carried a 12 percent 
interest rate and does not offer the in-school iziterest subsidy. The 
change was Justified because graduate and pr^f ^sJj mal students 
frequently haVe high earnings prbspects» aiidL it was believed, would 
have little difficulty repaying the higher debts. Uhf brtuhately , in 
most states the ALAS prbgram* which had been authorized by the Recbh- 
cili^ibh Act of 1981^ had hot yet begiih tb' lehd mbney tb graduate or 

^ - _ . ■ - _ I . __.;■"■■■■_._!_' 

professiohal students. As a result » the siiggestibh tb elimihate these 
students from the GSL threatened to leave many without a source of 



education loans. 



In contrast to the 1982 budget proposals , the Administration's 

-J -/ 

oroDc _ 

Department of Education was not seriously considered. The suggestions 



1983 budget met with very little success, the proposed to abolish th^ 



for the GSL program were met with an outcry from college and univers- 
ity groups and received little attention on Capitol Hill. Evenftua 1^ 
the Congress enacted a eontintiing Resolution for fiscal year/:i983 that 
set spending for student aid programs at a level almost ^identical to 
the fiscal year 1982 appropriations. A simiiar funding level was set 
for the major elementary and secondary school: program^ 

***** 

THE 1984 BUDGET In 1984 the Admihistratibnv^bntiriued its efforts 

to reduce the federal/ presence in education. 
According to the budget justification: / 

■ /■ f ■ 

...the Federal Government's actual spehditig oh specific 
education programs and its pre^^criptive regulations in- 
creased substantially in the 1960^ and 1970s, resulting in a 
growing and inappropriate influence on parental^ state, and 

local educatibn decision-m^tking. . . .The administration 

c^bntiriiies tb believe that a Cal^inet level agency is inappro- 
priate a^id unnecessary and t^ill work with the Qongre^s to 
develop ; a_ different strt^ure more appropriate for the 
Federal rble in educatibn. ^ ^ 



As with previous budgets, the Administration proposed reducing educa-» 
tion fundings recbmmehding tbtal apprbptiatibns of ^$13.1 billion, 
substantially below the 1983 appropriation of $15.4 billibri. ^ 

Among specific programs, t^e Administratibh urged small re- 
ductions in EGIA Chapter I, Chapter II,._special education, rehabilita- 
tion, and educational research and statistics. Majbr cuts were 
suggested fbr Indian Education, Impact Aid^ j^ocational and Adult 
Educatibn, and Bilingual gducation. the 1984 budget also previewed 
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five new initiatives to be submitted later: tuition tax credits ^ 
elementary and secondary education vouchers, math and science block 
• grants, education savings accounts, and the removal of education from 

Cabinet-level status. / 

; / • - 

______ _ _ _ ■-_ J \ 

. The Admihist ration proposed to devote the same ambuht of funds to 



the Pell Grants and campus-b^sed student aid programs as in 1983 (43.6 

- - <^ - - - - . / _____ 

billion)^ but called for major changes in the way it was distributed. 

Under the \ Reagan plans ^' Pell Grants were to be replaced by a new 



program of "self-help" grants. Funding/ for the program wquld increase 
from $2.4 billion' (1983 appropriati<|L) to $2,7 billion. College 
work-study funds were to be boosted to ^$850 million (an increase of 44 

■ - - - • .••■■i - ----- - - ' 

percent). At the same time, however the AdminisCratiofe called for 
eliminating Supplemental Grants, State Incentive Grants, and new 
contributions to National Direct Student Loans. 

/-Tiajdr changes were prbpoa^d again for the Guaranteed Student Loah^ 
prbgtam. Under the Reagan budget*^ the brigination f ee for graduate 
and prbfessional students would increase from five percent to ten 



percent. fn addition^ all students would be required to prove finan- 
cial need before r^eiving a ioani ^, 

The Administration also called for the creation of a tuition tax 
criedit that- would provide parents with children iri priva'te, nonprofit 
elementary arid secondary schools a credit of ^100 per child in 1983, 



rising to $300 iri 1985., Finally, the proposed math-scieric^ block 

- - _ __ _ _ _ - _ __ _ _ _- - 

grant would have established a modest ($767Tnillibri) prbgrag to eriable 

states both tb increase the number bf math arid : science teachers and 

hbnbf outstanding teachers. " ^ f 
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In bctoBer 1983 ^ Congress enacted the. fiscal year 1984 budget for 
the Departments of Labor* Health and Human S(Mvices» and Education, 
this marked the fir^t^^time since FY 1979 that tSfcongress had managed 



to pass an appropriatdon bill for these agencies. In general, Con-^ 

^ress maintained or slightly increased funding in nominal dollars for 

the major education programs in FY 1984. The one ex^ep^bn was the 

Guaranteed Student Loan program^ where lower interest rates arid 

substantial carry-over of FY 1983 funds—not policy changea^-allbwe^ a 

reduction in federal appropriations. The Administration's new initia- 

tiv-es generally received scant attention. : 

Looking at the 1980 to 1984 bu?iget history suggests that the 

Reagan Admiriistratibti has managed to hold federal education spending 

relatively coristarit. Iri burrerit dbllars the total federal education 

_ '_ _ __ _ 

appropriations mb-^ed from $14.1 billicri iii^ fiscal 1980 to $14.7 

billion in 1982 and $15.4 billion in 1984^ an increase bf riirie' per- 
cent. [S^^Table 1 at end f>f paper.] 

But these aggregate- numbers tell only part bf the stbry. A , 
substantial portion of federal education spending, is devoted to the 
relatively uncontrollable costs of" the Guaranteed Student Loan pro- 
gram. The GSL isf an entitlement , and the appropriations needed to 
fund the prbgrain depend on a number of fluctuating factors, including 
iriterest rates, participants, and the costs of postsecondary educa- 
tibri. aetraiise it is ari entitlement, anyone who is eligible h/as a 
*ight to participate. Thus the * prbgram is ribt . subject to annual 
appropriations controls. ' ' . 



EKLC 



As we have ^no ted, GSL costs^ grew^rapidly iri the liate 197bs arid 
eatiy i980|t. Table 2 [at end bf paper] illustrates this grbwth arid 
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the effect .it: had 6h t entire Department of Education budget. 
Between 1980 and I983f 69^ 'Sppto^^Stibns incrM by nearly 200 
percent , before failing of f \in. t984-i ^liis ha-d a major impact on total 

■ •_ .__ _\ , 

spiending for r the 'fiepartment^ ' 'She ^ major , j)ostsecondary education 
programs shdwed/^a 22 percent appropriatiions ittcre^ a ' jump almpat 
entirely attributable to GSL' costs. By contrast, the. majbr elemejrit;'! 

_ ■ _ . \ ■ ■:. : " . ' ■' r ; _' 

and secondary programs showed virtually no change between' 1980 and 
1984. Total spending for the Department of Education gr^wj by 8.9' 
percent over this period^ biit, when GSL spending is eliminated ^ the 
increase .was a very modest five percent. ' ' ^ ■ 

In real terms, federal education spending lower (in every 

category except GSL) than it was in 1980. The real (after inflation) 

drop in elementary /secondary prdgrams is 20.6 percent.' For post- 

-- - \ ' ' ' 

secondary programs, the change is a modest 3. J? percent decline. ' The 
'change in pbstsecondary rpbgraiSs includes, dbvibusly, the growth in 

the GSL prbgam. If this program were excluded, br if the ^^elimination 

* _ _ _ _ _ 1 _ _ 
of ^bcal security benefits, fbr cbllege students were included, federal 

aid would show a sharp decline.' * " 

When all federal education spending is measured without the* GSL 

program, it shows a decline of ^ 17 .7 percent. When tfie GSL program is 

included, total appropriations for the Department of Education show a 

drop of 14.5 percent over the four-year period. f 

■_ -J':] i \ __ __ 

Budgetary changes are not, qf course, the^oniy ^art of the Reagan. 

initiatives in education pblicy. The AdministratiW^^as also attempt- 

• - V - - ' - . ' 

ed tb reshape the federal rble thrbugh new initiatives^ regulatory 

changes and management prb|fbsal3. A brief review of these efforts is 
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important to a complete understanding of the Reagan admiriistratibn 's 
impact on education policy. 




OTHER EDUCATION iNITIATiVES Throughout their first tgree/ytats in 



office, the Reagan Administration has 

■ - - 

advanced several new initiatives designed to modify education aid. 
Among ^the most visible efforts are: regulatory refbrTn* program 
consolidation^ abolishing ' the Department of Education^ tuition tax 
credits, jarid. reforming studeiat financial assistance. In this sectibh 

we briefly review these initiatives and their resolution. ; Our In- 

__ *_ 

tehtion is *not to provide a comprehensive compendium of the Admin^- 

istration's efforts, for there are other, generally less important, 

activities that could be mentioned. Rather, we hope to illustrate the 

types of policies the Administration has pursued and assess their 

success. 

REGULATORY REFORM The Reagan Admiriistratibh 's commitmeht to reduc- 
ing federal regulatory ac^^^ity was ; clearly 
stated throughout the 1980 election. Shortly after taking office^ 
President Reagan established a cabinet level task fbrce^ headed by 
Vice President Bush^ with thes assighmeht of identifying examples of 
exces«^ve federal reguiatioiti Two areas of education policy seemed 
ripe for attention: bilingual education and special education. 

Bilin^jual ^ducat-ion was an inviting target. Federal involvement 
in this area dated to lSf68 when Congress enacted , Title VII of the 



Elefflentary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) . The federal role 

34 
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expanded after tfie HiSi Supreme Goart's ruling in hau v: Nichols 

\1 • : • . 

(1979) < that San Francisco's failure to educate iimited-Engitsh-speak- 

— . . _ .47 

ing pupils was a violation of equal - educational opportunity. In 



1975, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare published 
'"irifbrmal guidelines" knbwii as the Laii Remedies. These required 

schools to provide ihstructiibh *fbr elementary students in their 
^strongest language until the^- were< able to participate fully when 

instruction was in English. ^ 

The Lau Remedies were widely criticized* as unclear aSd the Garter 

Administration drafted a revised set of regulations. On August Si 

^ . f ' - - - 

1980, the Department pf Education released draft regulations that 
required the schools to bffel:'* a mtljch more comprehensive range of 
services than had previbiisly been necessary. The regulations also 
added stiff requirements about bilingual educatibri ; teachers. 

Many education grbiips attacked the hew regulatibhs as bbth an 
invasion of local control arid extremely - cbstly. r lh Octbber 1980, 
President Garter's Council oh Wage Price Stability criticize^ the \. 
regulations and encouraged the Departmefit to revise them to provide 
more flexibility for experimentation and evaluation. 

The Lau Regulations, were an easy Mrk for the Reagan Admihistra- 
tibri^ On February 2, 1981, Secretary Bell withdrew the regulations, 
calling th'ein "harsh, inflexible, burdensome, unworkable, and incred- 
ibly cbstly. "^^^ Bell said that the' tau Remedies would remain in 
effect until new regulatibhs were develbped. " . . ^ 

But the Lau Remedie$ are still in effect. More than two* years 

* . _ • ^ ' ' . . . . ,_-■.'_--*.' . . _ > 

elapsed before the Reagan Administration mbved tb replace the e:^istdng 

guidelines. Even theh^ their proposal was in the form^bf legislative 
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changes father than new reguiations/i Although hearings were held on 



the Administration's propo.sal (H^4. 2682) in 1983, no action was 
taken. Th« Bilingual Education Ati (Title VII "of ESEA) , scheduled' tb 



expire on September 30, 1^83, wj^ extended for a single year by the 
Education Cbnsblid^tibh and Imptbvemcht Act Teciihical Amendments of 



- - 49 - _ _ * 

1983. If Congress fails to act next year^ the law will be extended 

automatically ^uhtil September 1985 ^ 

Regulatofy.> reform' also se^&ed ' likely for the Education of All 
Handicapped Ghildren Act (PiE, 94-142).^ This measure is, as noted 
previously, the mo^t detailed^ and prescriptive of federal ^education 
statutes. Moreover, federal funding drily cbvers a small pbrtibn bf 
the costs, so the burden bf cbmp lying with arid financing the law falls 
heavily bn state and lb|cal governments. Not surprisingly * many local 
artd state level officials believe the federal gbverximeht - should put up 
a. greater share bf the resources or reduce the requirements. The 
program's many supporters ^ however, argued strenuously against any 
changes, believing that tinkering with the law would' lead to dim- 
inished services. 

The Reagan Administration's solution to^this dilemma was clear — 
reduce the regulatory requirements. In they announced that the 

Vice President's Regulatory Task For^e would examine P.L. 94-142 and 
identify possible revis^bris. . 

Iti August 1982, the Administratibn published prbpbsed regulatbry 
changes for the program^ arguing that these would eliminat^"^"excessive^ 
paperwork requirements and regulatory detail that result in expendi- 
ture of tiije and resources on administrative activities while 
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regulations would Have deleted most of the detailed requirement in the 

* / 

current regulation^ while maintaining some of the more general provis-j 
ions. 

The propbsjlls, Attracting a stbrin of criticism, went inhere. Oh 

November 3, 1/982^ Secretary Bell replaced some of the most cbhtro- 

versial prbpr^sals with the existing regulations. »»^Ih October 1983* 

Assistant /Secretary Madeline Willf announced that the Administratd[.on 

52 • 



had abandoned any revision of the regulations. 

t^^^both the 1983 and 1984 budgets - the Reagan Administration 

{ 



proposed to consolidate special education programs at reduced levels 
of founding. However, tio 'Specific proposals have been introduced for 
.cdifgressidhal izbnsideyatidh. ^ . 

A final regulatjpry initiative of tibte was th^ ef fb?:t tb abolish 
le Internal Revere Service (IRS) guidelines barring discrimihatbry 
>r;lvate schbbls frbm bbtaihing or retaining tax*^exempt status i l^ecaine 
a major embarrassment. Over a decade ago, ^ the IRS instituted a policy 
requiring racial non-discriminiti±on by private schbois as a condition 



rimininslc 
)t status 



for maintaining tax-exempt sta'Sus. The ^ issue has been a . continua 
source of controversy every since, it was implemented. In 19^8 the 
Carter Administration tried to impose more stringent tests of non-- 
discrimihatiou, but their efforts were jslxjcked by jcongressiqnal 
J- acCibri. iri January 1982,' the Reagati Admiriistratibn, by cbntr^st. 



sbtight tb eliminate the policy altogether. At the same time, the 
Admihistratibn filed a mbtibri befbre the Supreme Cbtirt tb have twb 
pending cases . ( Bbb Jbhes University v'. Uriitedr Stnafeas and gbld^bbrb 
Christian Schobls^ Inc . v. United States ) vacated arid dismissed as., 
moot. ^ 
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After much pbiitiqa-i controversy ^ ribthihg' changed. The IRS was 
•enjoined to continue to deny tax-exempt status to private schools that 
discrittlinated on t;he grounds of race. Congressional hearings were 

held*/ but lib new legislation was adopted. Finally, in May 1983, in a 

i - . ± : _ ^ ^ _ _ _ _ /_ - - * 53 

8-1 /iiecisibrii jthe Supreme Court upheld the IRS policy. 

/ The principal result of the entire prdi^eedirig, how immbrtalized 

as the Bob Jones Case ^ was embarrassment. The Reagan Admihistratibh 

pat its/Sif in the position of supporting tax exemptions for private 

■-. _ __ _' 

schobls^ that practice racial discrimination, in spite of the wide- 

S^:fead, bipartisan agreement that such exemptions were bath bad policy 

and illegal. In addition, nothing could have -been more carefully 

crafted to embarrass the private school community. Today, most 

Ameticari private schools pride themselves on their racial Integra- 

tibn~±t is a source of school strength. The natibn's Catholic 

schools in particular were dist^-essesd^ because they have made enbrmbus 

strides, in achieving racial integration, and the last thing they 

wanted was to be tarred wi^th the Bob Jones brush. Finally ^ that this^ 

_ \ ■ » ~ ( 

incident occurred when tuition tax credits were being, seriously 

. ^ - - - 54 

considered proved particularly awkward. 

. ■ ■ - - .-./"■ ^ 




consolidation;:;' Redrawing tl^e respdnsibilities between the federal 

\y and state gbvernments was a central priority of the 
\eagan Administration. The Administraitdn believe^ th^tOmore car'e- 
fully defining federal and state resp^sibilitie^ domestic tfeeds 
would improve the ^Jf ec tiveness and efficiency of the intergdvem- 
mental Syitem. 15 August 1981 ^ nation's gbvembrs* at the Admin- 

istration's urgi&g^ voted to support ^ phased-in reduction of federal 



aid to educacioiXf i'sw enforcement; and transportation in return for a 
stronger federal commitment to safety net rograma such as welfare and 
Medicaid. In ^the 1983 budget^^ Che Reagan AdmJ.nistratio,ri unvel!led its 
New Federalism prbgram to implement such a shift. ^ 

Eventually^ the New Federalism proposal foundered/^ a victim of 
budge taryi^^rbblems. tJpon seeing the actual proposal outlined^ it did 



not take the governors long to realize that the price of New Federal- 
ism was substantial budget ousts. jty the fall of 1982, the proposal 
was dead* ^ ' 

A less ambitious set of proposals cbhsblidating existing cate- 

__ - . -- _ _" _"_ "_~ 

gorical prbgrams intb block grants w^s a key element bn the Reagan 
Admihistratibu education agenda. As" hbted earlier* in 1981 the 
Admihistratioh prbpbsed a major cbhsblidatibh bf mbst elementary and 
'secondary "programs. Although the Congress adopted a less cbmprehehs- 
ive measure (Chapter li of ECiA) , the Reagan advocacy of block grants 
provided tjie impetus for congressional action; Without this 
encouragement, it is doubtful that "any consolidation Would have been 
enacted. 

In the 1982 and 1983 budgets, the Admin is C rat ion introduced two 
additibrial proposals to consolidate categdrica^ pkogram into block 
grants. The first wbiil'd hdve repealed the Vocatibhal Education ^ct- 
and the Adult Education Act and replaced them with a single block 
grant to the states. Ninety percent bf the funds wbuld .Jiave been„. 

distributed to the states with the remainder prbyidirig a discretionary 

r ' . ■ ■■ • 

fund for the Department of Education. Although the prbpbsal was 
introduced in the Senate, it never received serious consideration. 
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At the same time, the Admiriistratibri ariribtihced* a plan to cdhsbli- 
date the majbr educatibri progtain fbr the handicapped Ihtc a single 
block grant. As nbted abdve^ the plan was ;viewed suspiciously on 
Capitol Hill and was never introduced. 



REORGANIZATION Eliminating the Education Department (ED) was 

perhaps the Administration's highest pr:J,drity iiv. 
education. Thrbughbut 1981, edticatbrs and pblicytpakers alike watched 
fbr Signals* bf the Administration's intehtiphs, .In August 1981^. 
Secretary 3ell forwardeS his options for eliminating ED to the White 
House. Th^ options included: ^reate an ^^^cation foundation; -dis- 
tribute all ED functions to other agencies; create an independent 
agency which would retain most of E^Vs ftin,ctions; or merge ED into 
another agency (presumably the Department of Labor or Health and HumaS 
Services). 

Bell recbinmehded the establishment bf an 'Edticatibtl . Fbundatibn. 
Under this plan* sbme bf ED's fuhctiohs wbuld be trarisfctred tb bther 
agencies (fbr example, vbcatidhal rehabilitatibh wbuld becbme the 
responsibility bf Health and Human Services ^ and vbcatibnal ^educatibn 
would have; been transferred tb the Departmeht^pf Labor). The edu^a^ 
tion foundation woild have devoted most of its energies to' admihister-- 
ing block grantsr conducting, research^ and gathering statistics. 

President Reagan accepted the proposal for an education founda- 
tion and it was announced in the •1983 budget. Despite support for the 
idea among conservatives (indeed* some members of the Whit^ House 
staff allegedly opposed Bell's plan because the Department would not 
really have been eliminated), the Reagan plan quickly stalled on 
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Capitol Hill, Key Senate Republicans—including Majority Leader 
Howard Baker (R-TehriO, Senator William Roth (R-Del,)| chairman of the 
Gbverrimehtal Affairs Committee i and Senator Robert Stafford (R-Vt.)» 
chairmah of the Subco^ittee on Education, Arts and the Humanities — 
opposed the plan. Moreover, there was little support for the idea iti 
the Demo^crl^c-controiied House. No plan, was ever submitted to the 
Congress and no bills to actually create the Faundatibn werfe intro- 
duced. By April 1982^ the plan was shelved. In the FY. 1984 budget 
the Admihistratibh again indicated >|hat plans to eliminate ED would be 
forthcoming. However^ no plans were advanced -and in the summer of 
1983 Secretary Bell announced thag the effort had been abandoned. 

While ,f he effort t6 eliminate the Department of Education failed, 
the Administration has relied on a series of reorganizations and staff 
reductions to reduce the ^cope of the agency. Shortly after taking 
ipffice, the Administration eliminated several positions that, although 
n#t statutorily mandated, were staffed by an Assistant Secretary. One 
of these was the Assistant Secretary^ far Non-public Education. 
Sacrificing this position was a cbmpbiihd irony for ah Administrating 
cbmmitted tb strerigthehirig ribh-piiblic schools. The office had been 
created by President Carter as a hbh-statutbry pbsitibh to get the 
necessary votes in the House of Representatives for creating the 
Department in the first place. The National Education Association had 
been horrified by the necessity of making so crass a compromise but 
rose to the occasion. They must '.have greeted the abolition of the^ 
position with some bemusement. 

In addition to reorganizing the Department, jfhe Reagan Admin- 
istration has made some curious personnel anointments. Reagan's 
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first director of the National Institute of Education will be remem- 
bered primarily for brie act.^ Shortly after taking over, he decided 
that the federal gbvernnient would be better served if the agency he 
headed were abolished. Having so decided^ he^ wrote a personal letter 
to the President proposing the elimination of NiE. Having neglected 
to clear this clever idea with Secretary Bell, he^Was sammarily fired 
for his trouble. C i 

This particular fiasco is replete wit^^irdriy, because one of the 
things the federal gbvernmeht <;ah db in educatibh~at least in theo- 
ry~is to support a vigorous and well designed program of research 
development and dissemination. '^'^ 

Moreover^ the NIE problem is symptomatic of other charges that 
havfe been laid against the Department of Education. Critics contend 
that the Department is staffed by individuals whose primary qualifi- 
cation is ideological, and some political appointees who have not 
exhibited ^sufficiently conservatives views — such as former Under- 
secretary William C. Clbhah-^have been fired. 

■'A 

TUITION TAX CREDITS Enactment of tjiitibh tax credits for parents 

who send their children tb private scHbbls has 
been'^an important objective for the private school community and some 
education reformers. Congress came close to approving such a measure 
on several occasions, most notably in 1978 when the Carter Administra- 
tion convinced the Congress to adopt the Middle Income Student Assist- ; 
ance Actf (MISAA) rather than a tax credit proposal authored by Sen- 
ators Packwood (R-Ore.) and Moynihan (D-N.Y.)* 
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In addition^ tuition tax credits were a central feature of the^ 
1980 Republican platform, and the Democratic Party has called for 
"constitlitibhally acceptable" ways to support private education. ik 
the 1984 budget i after several years of discussion and development, 
the Administration presented a tuition tax credit program. Under 
their plan, parents would receive a tax credit for up to 50 percent of 
tuition costs paid to private, non-profit elementary and secdtidary- 
schools. The maximum credit ^uld be $100 per child in 1983, rising 
to $300 in 1985 and beybrid. A full credit would go to families with 
adjusted incomes' of $40,000 or less. The credit would be reduced for 
families with incomes between $40^000 and $60^000. The Administration 
estimated that 2.4 million families would take advantage of the credit 



I _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ •_• iV' 

and the qbst (in terms of lost revenue) would be $245 million in 1983- 
and $753 million in 1986.^^ 



--- - - - _ _ _ _ _ . fi^ 

The Senate Finance Committee held hearings; and approved the 



Administration's proposal (S.528) in May 1983. In November 1983, 
Senate Majority LeMer Baker attached the tax ^^credit proposal to 
H.R.3398, a package' of tariff and foreign trade measures, thus allow-^ 
ihg the full Senate to debate the measure. As in previous debates, 
opponents of tax credits charged that the program would be inef^ 
ficient^ regressive^ and weaken the public schools^ while supporters 
maintained that the program would enhance educational choice and 
improve educational quality. 

Oh November 16^ the Senate tabled the Administration-backed bill 

_ _ 57 __L _J _ 

on a 59-38 vote. The lopsided vote in the Republican-controlled 



Senate, coupled with inaction on the measure in the House of 
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Representatives, . seems likely to bury the firbgram for the fdreseeabie 
future. 

STUDENT ASSISTANCE In the 1984 budget the Reagan Administration 

outlined a major restructuring in student 

i. 

financial aid programs. Under the President's proposal, the Pell 

Grant program. Supplemental Grants, and State Student incentive Grants 

would be replaced with a single "self help" grant. The maY-fmiTTn grant 

would rise to $3,000 for the 1984-85 academic year< Ccomparcd to $1800. 

under 'the Pell program). Each student requesting aid would first be 

required to contribute 40 percent, but not less than $800^ to the 

total cost of his education. The so-called self-help contribution 

(which could cpme from student^ earnings, scholarships^ or loans) would 

be in addition to the "expected family contribution" that would be 

determined for each applicant. ^ 

The Administration , alf^b proposed ,;.td establish a program of 

Education Savings Accounts, allowing families with incomes up to 

$40,000 to save $1,000 annually for future college costs. Unlike 

Individual Retirement Accbiihts^ the amount put aside each year would 

be taxable as income. The interest and dividends^ however^ would not 

__ _J 58 ' 

be taxed. 

J The 1984 self-help proposal went nowhere on Gapitoi Hiii. Rep. 
John Erlenbom (R-ill.) agreed to introduce the Reagan bills "as a 
courtesy" and the Administration was unable to find a Senate sponsor. 
The Education Savings Account was greeted with some interest, but most 
educators and poiicytnakers believed the proposed^ benefits did not 
provide a sufficient stimulus to encourage saving for education. 
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However, a more generous bill ihtrbdiiced by Senator Dole (R-Kan.) aisc 
received little attention, suggesting interest in the idea is, at 
best, lukevartn. 

COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE Perhaps the Reagan Administratibri's. 

greatest success in education has been 

calling attention to the sad state of the nation's schools. In August 

1981 i in an event that attracted little notice^ Secretary ^Beli 

» 

appointed the Nati^lial Cbmmissibh bh Excellence in Education and 
instructed it tb examine educational issues at the elementary* 
secbhdary^ and postsecohdary levels, but to pay special attention tb 
high school-age youth. 



Eighteen months later, -in. April 1983, the Commission released its 

^ .... . 

findings. The report took the form of an open letter tb the American 



people. its lefty rhetoric provided a field day fbf the n^ws media. 
The Commission Famed: 



warned: 
Licj|tibna 



...The educ^tibnal fbundatibris bf bur^sbciety are presently 
being eroded by a rising __tide bf mediocrity that threatens 
our very future as ^ Nation and a people. What was 
unimaginable, a generatibrl agb has begun tb bccur~bthers are 
matching and surpassing^ bur educational attainments. 

If an iirlf rieridly fbreigh pbwer had attempted to impose 
on America the medibcre ediicatibhal performance that exists 
tbday, w# mighTS^ll have viewed it as an. act of war. As it 
stands, we hay/W allowed this to happen to ourselves. . .We 
- have^ in effect* been commit ting-Qan act of unthinking, 
unilateral educational disarmament. 

The report's primary criticism centered on the decline of the schools' 

curriculum^ and its recommejidations urged a strengthening of academic 

requirements . The Commission also made several . recommendations 

designed to make teaching a "more rewarding and respected profession." 

- ■ k 
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The report met with .widespread acclaim. Policymakers ^ edticatbfsi 
and the public all found * themselves in basic agreement with the 
Co^issibft's findings and recommeridatibris. The report set off a 

terrific rush to examine specific issues in more detail and to design 

- ' "— 

programs and policies to address the problems. Congressional hearings 



oh the st^te of education were initiated. 

V ^ The White House, praised thd report. ^sident Reagan told the 
Conmlssloh meabers. that he would "continue to work in the months ahead 
for passage of , tuitibh tax credits, vouchers, educational 'swings 
accoantsi voluntary school prayer* arid abolishing the Departiijent of 
Education," a promise that some believed was Incbrislsterit with the 

report itself. In the weeks that followed i the .President made several 

_ j^^^ __■ ^ _ ■ - "_ 

speeches about education in which he repeatedly, suggested that merit 

pay fbr teachers was an essential step towird:^ imp;roving educatibrial 
quality. ' 



A. cascade of bther studies and reports on education were issued 
in the suSner and fall of 1983.^^ All echoed the theme of the Excel- 



lence eommission: the schools are , in trouble and urgently need 

- - ' - 

attention. There is somsething bf an irony here^ the problems facing 

America* 3 schools have been recognized fbr several years and many 

states have taken steps to upgrade education quality by instituting 

stiff er graduation requirements ^ basic skills programs;* and, minimum 

competency testing. Yet^ despite these initial efforts, the fact 

remains that it was. the re^rt of the Excellence Commissibri th^t made 

educatibri a subject of vigdrods public debate and discussipri. 
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IMPACT OF THE.RikGAN CHANGES Describing what the Reag^^dmin- 

1/ ' istration set oat to do attd t^hat they 

accomplished tells only part of the story. The othej: part~the imp.act 
of the policy changes and budget cuts on state gbveriiments * local 
schools^ and postsecbridary ihstitutibns--is equally important.^ Un- 
fortunately, it is much mbre difficult to assess this component of the 
education policy eqiiatibtt. A3; we doted earlier^ most of the changes 
mandated in 1981 did not take effect until the 1982-83 acidemic yfear 
and there is scant -fesearch evidence available a^ present. The 

information that is available, however, provides / some 'important 

i -i wi.- 61 / ^ ' ' , - 

insights. _ V>> , : 

At the elementary/secondary le^^el, the most far-reaching changes 

have taken place in respdrise, to the Educatibn Cbnsblidatibii and 

^mprdvemerit Act. Chapter I bf ECIA has reduced the administrative 

prbblem^facirig^ state and local school districts* but budget cuts have^ 

alsb reduced the resources available. Since Chapter I funds go 

pri m arily to poor school districts* the decline in supports means that 

supplemental programs to aid Ipw-ihcbme arid minoritV youth are most 

/_ __ ; __ ^ ■ 

likely to be^^ffected. The administrative burden has also been eased 
und^r Chapter £i of ECIA, but the distribution of federal education 
money has also been altered. Initial studies suggest that urban 
school districts now receive lower federal revenue while small School 



districts that did not get federal categorical fpnds previously do so 

School districts that received substantial ainbuhts of inbney u*Kier\^. 
the Effiergericy School Assistance Act (ESAA)--such as Cleveland^ St. 
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'LbuiSi Detroit^ and ^Buf f alb--have beeri especially hard hit by the 
eliiihatibri of funds for this program. Indeed * there is some cbh- 
gressionai interest in reestablishing -a. program to help schbol dls* 

____ _ , : - 

tricts desegregate theif classrooms. Impact aid redactions have had a 
serious effect bh a small number of school disftricts—such as York- 
town, Virginia, and West Point, New York-— that, Wre heavily dependent 
oh the prbgram. 

It is difficult to determine hbw individual districts aire re- 
sponding to the Chapter I and Chapter II prbgrams# but sbrie general^ 



^ 

izations are possible. - Some districts apparently ffar that federal 

Editors wiJ.1 descend and examine Chapter i spending under the same 

criteria thkt gbvertied Title I, and have thug relied on the. > more 

stringent Title I regulations in designing programs. 

Similarly, a belief that Chapter II is targeted for elimination 
through the budget process has left some school districts hesitant to 
launch programs that, they may have to elimihate later. As a result, 
many school districts are spending these funds oh purchases (such as 
microcomputers) that will not require local resources if federiil funds 
disappear. Presumabiyi as timfi^oe^ by, and if there are ho further 
^disruptions i districts will modify, their spending patterns under bbth 
programs. / 

There is little evidence that states or local school districts 
have increased their bwti expenditures specifically to make up for 
federal budget cuts. Irv most cases, schbbls are apparently shifting, 

". . -« - -_rr - ' . - i 

resources i if possible, or simply doing less ip these program areas. 
Some states have recently moVed to increase spending on education, but^ 
this is largely in respbnse tb perceptions of diminished edtjcationai 
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quality and not the result of federal reductions. Calif brnia^,, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas," Florida i arid Pe^irisylvariia have 
already enacted far-rreacHing statutory chariges or are seriously 
thinking of dbirig so. But there are limits to what states can do with 
existing revenue sources^ and the changes requiring large infusions of 
new money wiii be difficult to design and enact. ' ^ ' |i 

At the postsecondary lev el, t here is little doubt that the nuiaber 
of students receiving federally-spdtisbred student ' aid* has fallen. 
That was, after all, the purpbse bf the budget cuts. It is certain 
that the iricbme ceilings bri the Pell Grants arid GSL have reduced the 
riumber of middle-iricbme beneficiaries. There is also some evidence 
that postsecbridary participation by. low-income students has been \ 
affected. the Mationai A^sociaciSn of independent Coiieges and 
Universities, fbr^ example, foqn^ a "dramatic«ideciine'* in the number 
and proportion of low-income students attending private colleges and 
universities between i978-?9 and 1981-82, a development they attri-bute - 
to increasing college costs and decrasirig federal aid. Similarly , a 1^,^ 
study fbr the National Association bf State Universities arid Land 



Grant Cblleges fbiirid rediiced erirbllmerit at historically black larid 

grarit cblleges arid attributed this tb rediictibris iri federal styderit 
aid. ^ I 

Despite their importance^ these findings can only be regfirded li§ 



preliminary. More extensive studies in the future will continue to 

. . __■ • A •_ : 

shed li^ht on the impact of the programmatic and budgetary changes. 



•4 
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ASSESSING THE REAGAN RECORD Judging the Reagan Administration'^: 

♦ / ^ ^ education effbrtg is only/ slightly 

less complicated than describing what they have attempted to do. The 
Administration has moved on many fronts, making simpl^ Judgments 
impossible. Moreover, the assessment of various events depends in 
part bh the perspective of the analyst. Despite these difficulties, 
it is important to evaluate whether they have ^CKleved what they 'set 
out to accomplish. I 

in any Presidency^ the record must reflect both successes and 
failures. Perhaps the clearest Reagan success is not generaiiy seen 
as a part of education policy, but is in^n area in which the ASmin- 

istratibn asserted it would tnake a ma^or difference: z:ed{icing infia- 

__ _ ______ _ __ ' 

tioh. When Secretary Bell • first donned the mantle of power, he 

repeatedly cited reducing inflation as the single most imuortant thing 

^the federal government', could do to Itelp educatJCoh. The point was so 

obvious and so clearly correct that scaM attehtibh was paid tb it. 

_ " > " ■_ 

Moreover, critics of the Reagan effort offered ahbtherihterpretatibn: 

that the Administr^tioB was emphasizing inflation tb keep the public's' 

mind off of budget cuts. 

: . There was l;hat element ^in the Administration's pbsition, but 

Iriflat^dri reduction was genuinely important. The galloping inflation 

jDf the late 1970l drove up the cbSt of everything from pencils to 

schbbl buildings. At the same time, there is strong circumstantial 

evidence |hat high rates of inflation can easily wipe out earlier 

salary gains^ a prbblem particularly threatening to school teachers 

and university faculty ^ neither bf whose salaries are especially 
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market sensitive in the short run. By redjucihg, inflatibn the Admin- 

istratibri , has helped establish a more itable fiscal cli^te for 

>-. ♦ "* 

education administrators at the state, local,, and institutional 

levels. 

• ■ . „.,^ 

The reduction in inflation'' benefits some federal programs direct- 

... r--^- _ _ . >. _ _ 

iy. For exanjple, the decline in interest rates has reduced the 'funds 
needed for the Guaranteed ' Student Loan Program* ahd any further 

decline in interest rates would have a most beneficial effect. 

_ _ ' __ _ _^ 

Among specific education issues, the sticcesses are *iess ^ easily 

■ V 

identifiable. -The Administration has met part of its objective of 
reducing the eHucation budget; despite congressional refusal to ,cut it 
as sharply as proposed. As Table 2 shows, between 1980 and 1984, the. 
federal education budget (excluding the GSL program) increased by less 
than five ^^ercent. In real (after inflation) dollars, the budget fell 
by 17.7 percent. ' ' , l 

The Admiriistratibh can also claim victory in the creation of the 
Chapter II block graqt arid the reduction of regulatbjry provisibtS 
gbverriirig Chapter 1. ^Ir^ neithi^ case was the Congress willing to go' 
'a,s far as the Administfatibn prbpbsed, but t^e Reagan efforts were the 
impetus for a significant change in public policy. ; - * 
Finally, as, noted earlier, the Administration can clearly call 



the Exceiience Commission a major success. Its report has forced the 



American public to take af more serious look at the educational system 

i - . .. 

than any other event in recent memory. 

^ - - - - ' ' -V* 

Yet just as there are some successes, so are there failures • 



Clearly tjhe federal deficit is one. Jiist as reducing iriflatibri has 
helped education, the Wige federal deficit has hurt. it. Budget 
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\: i^t'ohcertis now drive policy • ThI central quiestidn at the federal level 
' / is hoj longer: "What are the educ^ibrial dp|>brtunity needs and hdw can 
we meet them?" Rather^ it is "What will itS cost?" > This was very 
evident in the recent Senate/ debate over tuition ta;c credits. The 
budgetary impact of the propd(sal clearly weighed heavily on the minds 

of several Senators who voted against passage, 

- _ - ' - I ^-''^^ ■ . 

There are a number of other areas where the Reagad Administration 

sought significant changes and failed to achieve th^m. Regulatory 

• _ _ _ _ c ' ^ ._ ' _ " . 

reformi for example^ has proved elusive. The Administration did 
withdraw the Lau regulations i but that, is hardly ^a^-oajor accdmplish-r' 
^ meut, and they have yet to offer a replacement. Moreover ^ the efforts 
to revise the regulations governing education of the handicapped apd 
tax breaks 'for private schools that discriminate pfoveH embarrassing. 
Block .grant? prdpdsals in vocational/adult and special education were 
hot seridusly cdrisidered. The. proposal to restructure student aid 
received virtually ho ^ttentidri. 

;: The^^^omIfe«<i^ cohstitutiohal ameridmerit td permit: school prayer has 
not materialized. The proposed tuition tax credits suffered an 

embarrassing defeat. And perhaps most cdhspicuous: the Departmenr. of 

- -— . •_ . _ 1 » ' ■' ■ " 

" Education ^t ±11 stands. ^ 

* Yet merely listing accomplishments and shortcomings is hot 

cdinpletely fair. No administration can- achieve all it profSoses. To a 

large exteritr, Che secret of political success (and historical recogni- 

t;idh> is the ability to develop a small number of ideas and bring them 

"to fruitidh. President Reagan has certainly dohe that with tax and 

__ . > 

expenditure pdlicy. He has hdt done it with education policy. Sis 
admlhistiratioh's success td date can best be characterized as a 
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triumph of "less of the same;'' a consequence of budget policy (••cut, 

% ■ ; ■ _ • . _ . _ ; 

squeeze, trim'*), not education initiatives. The ediicatibh policies 

tbey pursued often went in different "^irecti^s, ^ Moreover ^ they 

missed important opportunities for restructuririg^^or rationalizing the 

federal presence '^ih education. ^ 

Three possible initiatives are, immediately apparent. One would 

: have been policies to strengthen the education of poor and minority 

^ youhgsiefs, .precisely the population most in need of help arid , the 

' ■_■ _■)■_ 

population to which' the Republican Party needs to reach but. Parties 

uiariy with accusations about the Administration taking froin the poor 

and giving to the riizh, a, strategy to help the* poor and minorities was 

desirable,,^ That had been the larger part of the federal education 

- - . / ' I' _ ■ ■ :__ 

strategy for two /decades, and it would have been to the 
Administration's .'credit^ and advantage to havg^forged a Republican 



strategy for tha^ pbpulatibttT i - 

Tuttfon tax credits were not 'such a strategy; because most of the 



poor earned ' too -.little to enjoy the benefit o5 3 credit ""ag^SlSst income 
taxes. in any dase^ tuition tax credits could not pass, given the 
budgetary realities--- of Administration's other decision^. They 

became an empty' debdte that advanced- no one's interests. If the 
Administration wanted to iivit time and money private school 

Issues, it should have focused on the disadvantaged. For about the 
same financial price as tuition tax credits (approximately two to four; 

billi^' dollars) * the Administration could have proposed full 

■ . . - . - ■ ' "■ ' ' . ' . ] 

funding of Title I (fhow Chapt;er I); as a cohditibti of supporting full 

funding they cbul^i have required that the money follow the child, just 

as Pell Grants . db in high^ ^'ediicatibh. Using a jibpular prbgram as the 
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basis for apprbachirig a new cbristituehcy (with a program that i3 
philosophically cdhisistent) would have at least raised the debate t6 
the appropriate level. r 

A conservative approach to education is one that extends the 
benefits of choice to those who do not currently enjoy it — liberty as 
well as equity for the poor; The intellectual groundwork has already 
been well prepared. The research findings (funded in large measure. by 
the U.S. Government when President Carter was in office) are pbwerfuli 

and even if they do not persuade those bppbsed to aid to private 

_^ 64 

education^ they provide a point or departure for serious discussion. . 

(ironicaiiyj it is the work of one researcher, James eblemani that 
brackets the extremes of this policy debate. His first major study- of 
schools was used to justify large-scale school busing; his most receitt 
V7brfc suggests that some private schools do a significantly better job 
of educating Ibw-incbme mihbrity ybuhgsterg^ One possible device 
would be a program bf ediicatibri vbuchers, br entitlements, to help the 
poor. attend private schools ^ br public schools but bf their neighbor- 
hood attendance zbh^^. L^ip service V7as paid the idea in the fbrm bf a 

_ ' \ _ _ _ ' . - _ • 

weakly supported proposal to create a program of Chapter I vbuchers* 

but the idea, and ideas like it, were not fully developed, nor did the 
Adtninisttation do its homework on Capitol Hill. 

A second missed opportunity of real significance was the chance 
to reorganize and reconfigure the Department of Education. Preoc- 
cupied with the Quixotic task of dismantling it, the Administration 
paid little attehtibh tb what cbuW or should be done witb an intact 
Department. 

54 
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As it. happens, the Reagan Administration could have done a good 
deal to strengthen and rationalize the bepartmeii't to help meet its own 
agenda. The statute that established the Department of Educatibh* 
gives the Secretary authority to undertake wholesale reorganization, a*, 
privilege he has failed to exercise. The Department has a management 
and brgahizatidhal superstructure big enough to run a small country. 
To cite only one example, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Improvement (6ERi) has within it the National Institute 
of Education (which itself reports to a Presidentially appointed 
policy board, the National Council for Edticatiori Research (NCER))* the 
National Center tot Education Statistics (NCES)* and the Office of 
^^.ibraries arid Learning Technologies (OLLT) • Each*df these organiza- 
tions has considerable ihdepehdehce to set its own agenda. At one 
time^ such a loose administrative structure made sense — NIE had been 
quasi-autohombusi for example— but under the aegis of a new fitapartment 
it no longer does. An independent Policy Board for ^NIE and an 
independent administrator for NCES are not necessary. Data collection 
and research policy should neither be separately; set nor managed. As 
a , result, these functions should be unified in a new drganizatidtlal 
Structure, under the direct supervision of ah Assistant Secretary.. 
Cbmbihihg the responsibilities in this fashibh wbuld make it pbssible 
tb ^ recruit a natibhal figure to bversee the federal government's 
educatibri research and data collection respbnsibilities and add' 
credibility tb the federal .effbrt. 

Not only wbuld mbney be saved, efficiency wbuld be increased ^ 
morale wbuld improve, and the White House could claim that it was 

i 
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doing something serious to improve the quality of educational admin- 
istration. Unfortunately, the opportunity has not been exploited. 

Finally, a third missed opportunity: the Administration could 
have done something serious and systematic about research and data 
collectibh. One of the most important and pbteritially beheflpial 
federal functions in education lies in the area of education research 
and data collection. Indeed* much of the recent spate of education 
criticism has been made possible by federally funded education re- 
search and data collection; similarly, much of what we know about 
improving the quality of education is the result of recent federally 
funded education research. Almost all observers believe the federal 
government should play o^^^trong and visible role in this area; in 
1983, it is worth remembering that tl^ federal role in education 
research was the product, of another Republican President. 

Yet, for several years thiS function has been igpldred. In 1980^ 

for example, the Heritage Foundation spoke of the /'pathetic" quality 

_ V . _ ' . . . . . ' ] _L : . _. 

of data for research and policy-making. The situation has not im- 
proved iQ recent years. Ui^er the Reagan Administration, the National 
Institute of Ediicatibri now has a budget of less than $50' million. in 
its first year of bperatibh, more than a decade ago its operating 
budget was $104 millibh. Today it still carries the same administrat- 
ive superstructure, the same statutory mandate * a^ in broad outline, 
the same responsibilities. But the original Institute was designed on 
the assumption that by the i980s it would have a budget of apprbxi^ 
tnately $250 million. That it does not have so large a budget is ribt 
an argument for increases, but it is at minimum an argument on behalf 
of rational congruence between budget and mission. \ZZ:. 
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if MIE is to be maintained as a small-budget agency* its missioH 
and organization should" be changed in ways that correspond to' the 
reality of the day. Even in 1983* $40 million can buy much useful 
education research if it is intelligently spent. However, when the 
mbri^y is tied up in a set of independent educational research and 
development centers, protected from competition by the Congress, it is 
an exercise in futility, 

^ The budget for the National Center for Education Statistics has 
dropped as well, despite the fact that tRere is widespread support for 
its activities. Indeed, without it we are powerless to make informed 
judgment^ about the quality of bur nation's schools* something tJxat is 
increasingly important. 

The Reagan Administration could easily have taken the initiative 
in this area and emphasized the contributions the federal government 
can makei That they have chosen instead to view it as yet another 
target fbt trimming the federal budget illustrates the difficulty they 
have encountered in charting an appropriate and jzotisistetit federal 
role in education^ 



Part of the reasbh the Adiffiiiiiatratiori has been unable tb accbmp- 
lish mbre bf its bbjectives br identify hew targets of opportunity is 
that they lack the cbhfidehce bf the education cbmntihity. The Reagan 
Admihistratibh has dbhe little tb conceal their hostility toward a 
federal rble in education* and* not surprisingly* most education 
interest groups regard their, efforts skeptically. To sbme ^^extegi^ , of 
course^ this is a regu^^r occurrence: the expectations of ir^erest 
groups are rarely met by any Administration. Generally, hoover, in 
the collision between ideology and practical politii«^ an 
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understanding is reached that allows political agendas to be recast; 

In the Reagan Adtniriistratidn this has tldt been the case. They have 

j ■ 

shbvh little willingness to cbmprbmise positions and lack the outside 
support necessary to turn their policies iht^ reality, 

J. ***** ' 



A SUMiiNG UP On balance then^ what may we say about the 

— first three years? The Administration has been 

successful in its quest to give more flexibility to states and local 
school districts. THere is rib qiiestibn * that administrative require- 
ments placed oh states and local schools have been reduced thrbugh 
ECIA Chapters I and II. However* the - effect cleatly is that the 
states "pay" for discretion. those programs with the most flexi- 
bility — Chapter ii. Vocational Education^ Impact Aid~have been hit 
hardest by budget cuts. 

As well, there has been some modest change in the direction of 
federal^aid to education. By reducing or eliminating the regulatory 

■ I . 1 • 

requirements that formally governed Title I and by creating the 
Chapte^ II blbcfc grant, the Administration has moved the federal^ ^ 
government one step closer to general aid to ediicatibn. The outcome 
is ironic, because* as we suggested earlier, *fbr many, years the 
Strongest support for general aid has come from the Natibpal^ Education 
Association. The groundwork is well laid if at some point in time tlie 

NEA finds a friend in the White House. 

: _ _ . , I 

the ultimate irony is the ppsition tha^ education how occupies in 

_ > _ __ ._ _ _ : . __ 

natlbnal life. Reagan entered office with a clear commitment to 
* reduce the federal role, which, to some extent, he has done. But what 
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the Administration has managed to do, more by accident than by design^ 
is to place education at center stage. The Administration has shifted 
the debate from equity to excellence § and the new issue Viii not go 
away. Policymakers at all levels of government are now forced ^to deal 
with it. Just what they will do^ of course, remains an open question. 

Yet, to ^ very large extent, they have failed to achiev^ what 
they sotjght. What they achieved was accomplished in Che' first six 
months of the tetin, and there has been little movement since.' Hany of 
^their ^pst important 'gials~tax credits i school pray^r^^^egulf tory 
reform, abolishing the Departmeht--are increasingly uniikeiy. By any 
scbrecardi they have lost more battles than they won. 

The^ somewhat dispiriting conclusion that one must draw is that 
while the Reagan Administration had budgetary policies, it never^ 
really had an overarching education policy or even a set of poli"cies. 
There "were ^campaigi^ slogans, and stump speeches, there were isolated 
ideas, but no coherent and consistent education policy. Not even 
within the context of budget pblicy—whiizh had the virtue of being 
direct if severe — -was there education policy. Its sole purpose was to 
ciit the budget. Once the decision to make major cuts in education had 
been made, it was possible to imagine a set of education policies 
which would rationalize the expenditure of whatever money was left. 
But that' was not^ the case. 

Reagan campaigned aga^at the Department of Education, against 
the federal role, against federal intfusiveness. His attachment to 
locil control was so complete he was accused of being a romantic; his 
opposition to the education establishment was so deep that he had no 
friends among. them — no debts to pay, no dbligatibns to honor. That he 
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did lidt, puiiish^thein, ^^^HB^^ pursue his campaign rhetoric with 

more vigor, ia itself a^cdtamentVry on th^ real nature of the Reagan 
Admiriistratioh's interest in education. It was riot* great. In truth, 

beyond the, battle of the budget the Admiriistratibri cared little about 

» ______ 

it — they cared not enough to do mtichi up or down. 

_\ ■_ . . ' ; ^ 

And so education under President Reagan- — in spite of grand' 

« : _ ' _i _____ . 

rhetoric ta the contrary — ichanged a little, but nwCs^^^^much. Toda;y, 

three years into the/^eagan Administ;::atiDn, atty mandate for change, or 

any pblitici|^ opportunity to change', has evaporated. "In basic out-. 

line* the federal role in education looks very similar ^tb what It did 



under Presidents Jbhhsoiii 



alii 



Ford* and Carter. 



-- -^ End ^ 
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ENDNOTES 



tt is true thaj mqst state school finance systems take inta account 
the relative wealth of local -districts, but only cursorily;' It was 
for this reason that there was spate of school finance- lawsuits in 

the 1960s and^ 1970s. tegisialrive redress having escaped the school 

finance reform G^&inity, they turned to the courts. Galifomia's 
landmark S errano Bv, Priest decision is the best known. 

2 --- - « ' — _ . _ _ _ _ . _ _' _ ' 

The program is now known as Chapter 1 of the Education Cbrispliiia- 

tion and Improvement Act (ECIA) . - ^ 

3 - - - ■ _ - -_ - ' - — - J: - _- 

In fairness to supporters of thesi proposals^ it shbiild b& hbted 
that elimination of dehbmihatiohal arid nbn^deribmiriatibhal ' prw^^ in 
public schools had beeri a federal^ constitution^- issue; similarly , 
the priricipal objection tb favorable, tax treatment bf^ri^ate achbbl 
tuitibris hatf b«h cbristitutiorial. Tl^ recent decision ^ior-^^iler v. 
Allen i handled down by the tl.S, Supreme Court, appears,^ ha^^^inaiiy 
settled the issue of what type of tax credit program will pass consti- 
tutiona'l muster^ ^ 

^ I ■ : . . 

For a_ somewhat mor^ detailed review of tjie history oft federal aid 
to educa. tion, see Terry W; Hartie and ^Richard P. Hoiiandf "The ^Ghang- 
^ ing Context of Federal^ Education Aid," EducatMon and Urbag-^ociety, 
jT^^. 15, No; 4, August^ 1983, pp. 408-4317 See aisp^ two imports by 
the Advisory Commissidn on Intergovernmental Relati^a, Xm ergovem ^ 
ment a lizing the Classroom ; Federal Involvement in piemen tary and 
Secondary Education and the Evolution of a Problematic Partnership : 
The F i eds and Higher Educati onr , (Washington, D.C.: Advisory Cdmmissibn 
bn^, IntergdvetTimerital Relations, 1981). 

^ For a cbmpreherisive review bf federal aid tb vbcatibrial e'ducatibri 
see^ _U.S._ Departmerit bf Educa tibrii The Vbcatibrial Education _Sttidy; 
The Final Repbrt ^ (Washirigtori^ D.C.: Vbcatibrial Education Study^ 
1981) . ^ • ' 

_ \ - ' ■ •■ ' 

^ Public Law^ 78-^46 i enacted June 22 ^ 1944. * ^ 

^ P.L. 815 and P.L. 874 provided funds for construction (P. L. 815) 
arid operation (P.L. 874) of schools in federally affected areas. 

^ Public taw 85-864, 72 Stat; 1580, enacted Sept; 1958. ' 

^ Vocational Education Act is ' Public Law 88-210, 77 Stat. 403, 
enacted December 18, 1963. Higher Education Facilities Act is. Public 
Law 88-204, 77- Stat; 363, enacted December i6i 1963. 

' Public Law 89-10, 89-10, 79-Stati^ 27, April lj> 19.65. For an 
extended discussion of the enactme^nt and implementation '^of thl^ law, 
see Stephen K, Bailey and Edith K. pfosher, ESEA; The Offfl c e of 
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Edqcatlotj^Adainlsters a €aw ; (Syracuse ^ N.Y.r^ Syr^use Univerg^^tf^^T^ 

Pressi 196ft). ^ - ' ' ; ; - * 

' __ _ _.■ . \' ' Vi,A^^^v-,._. %■ 

Public Law 89-329, 79 Stat. 1219, 'enacted November? 8,, 1965. 



11 



^The Higher _E_ducatioh Amendments of 1972 ^ P.L. 92-318 (85 Stat. 235*- 
enacted June 23* 197u) are a major/ landmark in federal education 
policy. For ah extensive discussion of the law* see Thomas Wolanih arid 
Lawrence Gladieux, Congress arid the Colleges , (Lexington^ Mass.: D.C; 
Hea^h^>jit9765 . S^^^ E. Eipn^ Jt. , Edacat ion and the : 

Pr^^ldency ^ (LexinAon, Mass.: D.C. Heath; 1977). 
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See- Finn, Jbld . . • - 

Public Law 94-14^, 89 Stat. 7735i 4jia<:t 

■Public Law 94-482, v9.0 Stat. ,2081, eaacped October 1,''1976. 




ovember 29 i 1975. 
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Public Law 95-566 # sighed oh No-v* 
Public Law 96— 374 § signed on Oitober 3i 1980. 



• IS 

For an analysis of the problems cdrifroritirig the National Institute 
of Educat^rii see: Chester E; Firing 4^- » "^^t the NIE Cannot 'Sej" Phi 
Delta Kappari , February 1983 ^ 407-41D;',, i ' * ^ 

j^g _^ ; ' y_ 

the vast expansion in stjid;i^t borrowing following MiS^ should not 
obscure the fact that the pp3gram did exactly what it ^vas designed to 
do: it provided loans of convenience foi^ fani±lies^^th_ children in 
college. That the idea was probably bad public policy and that budget 
costs quickly s^Uii out of control is clearly important, but the fact 
remains that the law did what the Carter Administration and the Con- 
gress intended. , 

2Q ___ __ _ 

Cited iri Derek Bbk, Beyond — t4ie- 4vo ry Tower , (Catnbrid^, Mass,: 
IJarvard University Press, 1982), 37-38. 

2i - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ - 

There hav^ been some notable except idhs: New Mexico, for example, 

refused to accept federal, aid for Jiahdicapped children because .of 

federal regulations under P.L. 94-142. Ironically^ NeW Mexico, has a 

stat^ special aducatioh program that is virtually identical to federal 

law. At the pbstsecohdary levels some small institutions have refused 

to accept federal aid for fear of ehtahglemehts it would create. Grove 

City College is perhaps the best example of this^ and a case iavolving 

the college's refusal to sign: a Title iX (sex discrimination) agreement 

v^ith the federal goV'ernment was recently argued before the U.S. |upreme ■ 

Court. ( Grove City -College v. Bell ) 

22 



Twen t ie t h Cen tury Fund , 
Century Fund, 1983), p. 65. 



Grade, (New York: Twentieth 
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24 - ' - _ - _ — ^— 

_ i__RepublicaiS Natibhal Cdhv^tibni ReptiBlican ?arty ^Idtform ^ 3uiy 14^ - 

1980 i Detroit i Michigan. . . ^ -m^^ 

25 _ _ _ __ _j __ _ _ • 

Ronald F. Docksai, '^The Department; of Education," in Charles L. 

Heatherly ^ ed. r Mandatfe- for fc^adershifi , (WasHington, D.C.:' The Heri- 
tage Foundationr 1980), pp. i63-2ti. . ^ 

' . ■• ^ , • •> , ' • 

Ibid, 166. " ' , / ; y 

\ " ^ 

27 _ _ - _ - 

,-U.S. Office_ of Management and ^Budget, A Prdgifam for Ecohdmic 

Recovery ^ , CWashlrigtbh, D.C.: Gbvenmeht ;Prlntlhg Office^ 1981).- . _ * j' 

:.28 - ' ---- ■ "_ _ _ r 

^ . Head Sta*t is ^n $800 million program providing: etttic^tidn v; 

sbciallzatibn services to disadvantaged preschool' chiidren. ^ Sot 

everyone . consider^ this ah education, program. Indeed ^ Head Start is * 

Administered by ^the Department of Health and . Human Services, not the 

Department of EdUcatibni For a more complete discussion of -changes in 

Head Start ahd'^^'her 'sdcial service 

and Jeffrey J. Jlroshet, '*Sociaf Servij:es," in' John Palmer and Isabel 
Sawhill, eds., th e Reaj t gan Experiment ,: (Washington, D,C,: Urban' 
institute Pres, 1982), pp. :307-328.^ - 

Office of Management attd^ Budge t,v Budget, oj^ xAiiU United States bf * z^^*^" 
America, 1982 , (Washington,^. C. : Gbvertiment Pfintirfg Office, 1982), 

214. ■. ■■ ^ , / ^ ■ 




- 30 ^ V 

■ Interest on f ederal student loans is hbt charg^tl^tb students .during 

t-rS^" -the. period they are in schbbl. These, bl^arges are paid by the federal 

gbvertiment. Federal payment bf this interest is known as the ih-schbbl 

' subsidy. - ' 

31 - _ ^ _ - 

U.S. Office of; Management and Budget ^ Fiscal Year 1982 Budget 

Revisions ^ fWashingtoh^ D.C.: Govexnimeht Printing Office, 1981). See 

; ' also^ Office of Management and Budget, Additional Details on Budget 

Savings . - . " ' 

. 32 ^- - . -- - 

Q^^y^^Most federal education projgrams are forward funded^ so jch^ 198:2 

TTscal ,year budget (which would begin lOn October 1, 1981) containi&d 

funds for the 1982-83 school year. However i rescissions in the FY ^4981* 

budget yopid fiav^ reduq*d funds for the 1981-82 academic year. ' The - 

Reagan rescissions would have reduced federal education appropriations 

for fiscal year 1981 by, $2.1 billion 'belowthe Carter budget' request. 

' 33 — - - - - * - 1 

Material on the President's budget- requests fbr 1982, '198J, arid 
.1984 is drawn primarily from U.S. Office of Mariagemerit arid Budget ^ 
B udget of — t4ie United -States , (Washirigtbri, D.C. : Goverrimerit_ Priritirig' 
Office^ selected years) • Other soii^^»| iricliide: Paul M. _Irwin, et 
al. , "Impact bf Budget Changes iri Mfffor Educatipri _Prbgrams Duririg _the 
Reagan Admiriistration," Educ|iS:ibri ar^_ Public Welfare _ Div_i_s_iorii Cbn- 
gressibrial Research Service f^ibrary* bf^Cbri^rJss^ 19* 1983 j Angela 
Giordanb-Evaris,^ '•Education: FY 81 arid FY J82_ Funding Issues ^'V Education 
arid Public Welfare Divisioni Cohgressi^Q^:^^ Research Service^ Library of 
Congress* July 15* 1982; Angela Evaiisi "Education: FY 83 and FY 84 
Fucking Issues Education and Public Welfare Diyisiong Oong^'^^^si^^^^ 

o 63 
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Research Service, Library of Congress, November 2^^1983; itogela Evans ^ 
"Overview and Analysis of the Reagan A&in^istr^ Requests 
for Programs Administered by the Department of Education^ " Education 
and Public Welfare Division, Congressional Research Service^ Library of 
Congress, June 24, 1983;' American Council on ^Education, VStudent Aid 
Cuts in the Reagan Adminlstlratldn," Washington,^ ^ 6, 1983, 

xerox; U.S. Congress, House of ^-epreserttat^ves , . Cptxmit^tce 
and Labrbri Subcbramittee bri IJbstsecondary* Education , Staf^ — Report— and 
Fiscal Year 1984 Budget Analysis bf Prbgrams Under the Jurisdictibtf of 
the Subcommittee bh Pbstsecbhdary Education , 98th Cbhgress, 1st ses- 
sion, 1983. - ' ^ 

.fubiic taw 97-35, enacted August 13, 1981. 

.35 1 '__ ' _ _ __; _ _ • _ _ _ _ 

Quoted ^ in Dale fate, "jtecMciiiatiot^ Spending Cut Bill Sent? to^ 

Reagan;" Congressional Quarterig-ifeekly Report , Vpi. 39, No. 31, August 

1. 1981, 1371T^ - s 

Quoted in Helen' Dewar and Spencer Rich, "House Democrats .Threaten 
tb Hbld Up Actlbn on Budget Cuts , " . Washington Post , July 30, 1981, p. 

4 ' ' ' ^ - ; 

^ • ' / . ... 

For mbrlB detailed siiminaries, bf ^ changes enacted in the Otniiibus 
.Budget Reconciii^tioh Act b_f 1981 ,_/cbrisult the following sources: K. 
I'brbis. Jordan aTfci_ Paul M. Irwin i_ Educatibh Cbhsblidatibn and Imprdve-^^ 
ment Act of 1981^'* Education and Public Welfare Division, Cbq|greskibM 
Rlsea;cch Service, Library of Congress^ August 1981 1 June O'Neill and 
.{^argaret Si^s,, "Educatibh" in John, t\ Palmer and Isabel V. .Sawhill,'' 
eds. , fhe Reagan Ejcperiment , (Washington^ D.C.: Urban Institute Press, . 
198-i) , pp. 329-360^: David S, QsSan, "Summary bf Amendments tb the 
Guaranteed StucJ^nt toan (GSt) Program under the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act ofi 1^81," Education and Public Weifare^ivision^ Congres- 
sional Research 'Service, Library of Congress, September 1981. 

Education "Consolidation and Improvement Act o#^i98i, Ghawtef 1^ 
'Sec. 552. ■ , ' 

_ __ ,__ _. __ .. __^. ._ _<. _^. _ _ . 

By-pass prbyisions allow the U.S. _S^cretary of Education t-o arrange 
for direct services to private^schddl students if any state department * 
of education is^unable *br unwilling to do so^ By-pass provisions have 
•been exercis4d:>iri Missouri and Virginia whire state constitutional- 
provisions limit state ability tb^ serve^ pupils in private»i9t:hddls . 

in a number of states ^ so-called "Blaine Amendments" (named in 
honor of Speaker of. the House James G. Blaine* ah ardent anti-Catholic) 
are more- restrictive than the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
California's is typical. ' _ 

For general information about the Reconciliation Act prbvisibns, 
see. Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports "B^conciliafioh Rbundup," 
Vol. 39, No. 33 i August 15, 1981, . pp. 1461- mO; see also* American*^ 
Enterprise Institute., Heview; 1981 Session br- the Congress * 97th 
Congress, 1st session, Washington; D.C;: American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, 1983. 
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- ^ ■ • _ - ' .-i- 

l^/^-^avid S. bsman, ''Suiaffiary of Ais»ndmencs to tRe GuaranCeed Student 
^.Jaan (GSL) Program Under the Omnibus Budget Recbriciliatibri Act of 1981 ^ 
Education and Public Welfare Divisibri, Cbiigtessibrial Research Service, 
Library of CongrS^s, 1981. ' - 

*£NRaler TatCj "New Reagan Budget. Guts_Face_Stiff _Figh£i" Congressional 
• Qu^erly Weekly Report , Vol. 39, No. 39^ 1819-1821. 

43 •9' > _ ' _ _ V ' 

Ha^^^®^^ Dbhhelly, "Weelcehd Contest Produces 3-Week Funding Acpord; 

Gover^ent Shutdown Ends," ^ Congressional Quart et'ly Weekly - Report , 

Novemb^ 2p, 1981, pp. 2324-2327. • 

Se^f American Council on Education," Student Aid Cuts in the Heagan 
A^tainl^(Wation," June 6, 19M,_^p. .3. See alpb, Angela Evans, "Overview 
and Analysta of the Reagan Acfalnistration 's| Bujdget Requests f br Prb- 
grams A4inM4^tef'ed by the Department of Education, Educatibn and Public 
Welfare Di*ii,«ion, Congressional Research Service, LiBrary bf Cbrigres^, 
June* 1983.^1 ^ * ^ ' : ^ ' 

_U.S_. OKicfe of Managemex^ arid Bud_get | Budg^e_t_ of the ^United States » 
1983 , (^asjj|rigtbri, D.C.^^ Printing Office^ 1982)^ 5-110. 

U.S. Office of Management arid Budget* Budg^tf^^ the Uriited States^ 
1984 X (Washingtfgn, -D>^:. Government Printing Of^ice^ 1983) ^ Sec. S, 



pp. 87-^8. 

Bau V. NjEcfiois , 41^ U.S.J63 (1974). technically^ the Supreme Court 
upheld a 1970 Qf f ice ibf Civil Rights (0eS) policy that extended ^tttle 
VI of the Civil RighM Act *bf 1964 to ianguMfe-winorit^ children.." r - 

. _' _ ' ^ _ __ _: ' _ i_L___ ^ 

"Bell withdraws Proposed Bilingual Edudation Regulations," 

ti.on Tl.mpiq , Feb. 1981, p.^ 1. For a more^^omplete review of federal, 
policy in this ari^f see. Iris C. Rotberg. "Some Legal and Research 
Considerations in fi]|pablishing. Federal Policy itji Bilingual Educap^ 
Harvard Educatibnar Revie w , Vol. 52, Nb. 2; May"^ 1982 , *pp. 149-1681 

49 — _ - . 

This measure, passed bri' Nbvember' 18, 1983, has. riot, ai3 yet, beety^ 

tigried iritb l^K^ See, Hbuse Report 98-574, Cbrigr^saiorial Re cjotd , 

NbvjBmber 18, 1983. ' \ 

Proposed Rules? _ "Assistarit_ to St_ate§ f dr^^EdUcatibri. bf ^arijdJLcapped 
Children^". Federal Register ^ Vol. 47^ No. 150,- August' 4, 1982, :pp. 
33836-33860. ' / ^ 

$1 . J ; _ ' * 

Mbdif icatibri bf Nbtice Proposed Rulemafcing : "Assistance tb 

States for Education bf ^ffS&dicapped Children ,4^ Federal Register , 
Voiumi 47, Nb; 213^ Nbvember^, 1982, pp. 49871-49872^1 

-- * ' 

52 : -_ - -^ -- - 

* Statement reported in Education Week interview, Sfovember 15, 1983. 

- -. .V' *- ■ 

53 __ 1 _ __ . : 

} Bob Jones University- v. ffnltred Stages , and Goldsboro Christian 
Schools, Inc. V. United States , 76 t Ed.^.#d 157, decided May 24, 1983. 
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54 • _ _ >. 

^ For more detailed infdnnatiofi see, David 'M. Ackjirman, "Legal 
Context of the Controversy Concerning the Tak 'Exempt Status of Private 
Schools, that Discriminate on the Basis otf Racii^ CbiiJres 
Service **_Library of Congress* October 5^ 1983 • S%e also* Denife P, 
Doyle* "The Sometimes /Uncertain Course \>f _ Deregulatioh of Federal 
Eddcatioh Programs*" Education Times * HarjpM 15* 1-982 • y 

55 _ _ _ . :_ __ 

It should be emphasized thajt some appointments to the Department 



have^ been exceptionally* good. Secretary Bell has^ from the perspective 
of many educators, at least managed to keep' the place afloat. Under'- 
secretary Gary Jones, NiE Director Manuel Justiz, and Assistant Sec- 
retary Madeline Will are also among those highly regarded by the 
education community. ' ^ 

^ For more details see, U.S._ Office of Management arid budget, Maj<^ 
Themes and Additional Budget Details, Fiscal Year 1984 , ^Washihgtbh, 
D.C.: ^Government Printing Office* 1983)* pp. 98-99.^ ♦ 

The Reagan Administration expected the vote would be . much closer. 
Vice President Bush was present on the Senate floor to cast a tie- 
breaking vote in his capacity as President of th4 Senate. Obviously* 
Bush's presence was not necessary,. ^or more information see^ Toia 
Mirga, "Senate Defeats Tax-Cf edit Bill by 21 VQtBs*" Education Week * 
Now 23, 1983, p.. 1. * \) 1 

58 ' { ' ^ ■■ ■ ■ " ^ - - - • ■-- J 

"The 1984 budgef^^^ike" the 1983 document , a Iso^ ^ropoae4 changes inf 

the GSL prograla. These, have been discussed earlier. For additional 

information see, U.S. Office of Managemoftt and Bud^t, 

Additional Detail ^ , pp. 96-97. 

National J^bpiiiss ion on E^vjellence in Edacaxion, A Nati o n At Ri sk , 
(Washingtbh,' D.C. : Gdyernment Printing Of f ice, U983) , p. 5. 

gg - V . - : __ * - 

Other ' maibr studies incliid_e Twentieth Century Fun^ Mia king the 
Grade * (New Ybrk:_ Twentieth Century Fund, 1983); N^i^i^l Science 
Board Cbmmissibh 6h Precbllege vEdiicatibh in Mathematics^ Science and 
Technology* Educating Americans^. fbr the TwentgrFirst Cetf&ury , (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Science jg^ndatibri* 1983); Eniest Bgyer* High 
School , (New York: Harper & Row* 1983). ' 

information about the initial impact of the Reagan budget and 
poiicy change J is drawn from a vajftety of *sou'rces. See* for example* 
American Association of School A^ministil^brs * Impact af Chapter 2 of 

, _.. tocai Educatibii Agencies , (Ar;iingtbn, Va. : AASA, March 1983)| 

aer^an Council on Education, " Student Ai d Cq ts in the Reagan Admin- 
istration," (Washington^ D.C: (American Council on Education, June 
1983, xerox); Anne H. Hastings and Tei fiarteil. The Effects of Chapter 
II Consolidation on the Administration -and Paperwork Requirements for 
I^al- School Di i gtricts , June 1983;; McLean, Va. :^ Advanced Technology^ 
June 1983 ;_ Patul Irtkn, et al. , ''Impact, of Budget Changs in Major 
Education Prbgrams During? the Rteagan Administration,** Education and 
Public Welfare Pivisibit^__ Congress idna^ Service . Library o 

Congress ,_ July 19, 19831 Virginia ^Hddgkinson and Julianne Still Thrift, 
"Recent "Trends in Financial Aid to Students Attending Independent 
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Cotjeges and Universities," Washington, D.C;: Matidnal Associa^^^ of 
Indcspehdent Goiieges and Universities, August 1982; Richard K. Jung, 
and Ted Barteli, Eisc al Effects of the Chapter 2 E CIA Block Grant ph 
tfie targeat -Sch ool Di s tricts and Citi es , McLean, Va^: Advanced Tech- 
nology, May 1983; Michael Knapp, et al,. Cumulative Effects of Federal 
Education Policie s on Schools and - Districts , Menlb_ Park, Calif . : SRI 
International, 1983; Mary Mbpre, et al . , The Interaction '^Between ..^ 
Federal and Related' State Educatibh, Programs ^ Washington/ D.e.:\ 
Educatibnal Testing Service, 1983; U.S. Congress^ House of Representa- 
tiyisj Cbmrnittee bh Educatibh and Labor, Staff Report and Fiscal Year 
1984 Budget Analysis ^ 98th Congress, 1st session, April 1983.' ~ 

62 

William H. Wilken, School Coat ^lanagement , Vbl. 1, No.. 14, October 
31, 1983, p- 7. - ^ 

g2 ^ __ _ 

Estimating the co^t of a tuition tax credit program is ridtoribusly 

4ifficuit. ebviousiy, the amount of ,the credit arid eligibility 
equirements will affect th€» cost.^ There are, however, more fuhdamenal 
problems. One difficulty is utllikatlbn: there is nb way tb deterpine 
how many people would take advantage'^ of such a prbgram. Indeed, a 1982 
telephoiie survey for the Department bf Educatlbn^.tb assess likely 
utilizatioti found that many parents were uhfamriiar xJith the concept bf 
tax credits for educational purposes. Thus i^y:^s>not pes to say 

what_ perqeritage bf families wbiil<J use^TtuttTon tax credits. A second 
problem is that it is impossible Co detennihe how many people have 
access tb ' f>rivate schools'. Eveh; * if* : it were possible to assume the 
percentage _ bf^ families that would use a tax credit , it . is not clear 
that all bf them could use it. Given thisi any attempt to estiinate the 
budgetary cost must be made very carefully. For a more complete, 
discussion bf the problems s^e^ School Finance Pro j ect j ' Private Elem^ 
ehtary and Secondary Education , (Washington, Dr€.: DepartmJjSE of 
Education i 1982). , ' , 

; ^See 'esp)ecially^,^^tl^ifs Thomas Hq^fer and^SLally Kilgore, 

"^'"-'' j^ chievemg B^ Basic Books, 1982). 
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CHANGE IN FEDERAi EijUCATiON APPROPRiATiis 

FISCAL YEARS 1980-1984 , 
-9- ■ * ■ ' ■ 

•980 . 1981 1982 1983 1984 

Appropxlatlon Appropriation Approptiatloii^ Apprdprlatibri ^ Apprbprlatlon 



Major Eicineiitary/Secdndflry Programs^ 
Apt 



. J Current Dollars . 
I Constant 0980) Doliars 
fercase (Decrease), pihce 1980 
^ Current Dollarg • 
Cdiistaiit (1980) D(^^l(^rB^ 

Major Postflecontlary^Prograins 



7,9iU,?86 



8 1 (/J J |.u 
8,094,?74 

I4;5 
i.9 



7,020,037 ^ 
6,051,756 

(11.6) . 
(2^8) 



7,5^5,986 
6,220,928 



(21.6) 



Apprbprlatlbhs 
Current Dollars', 
Cbiigtant Dbtlara; 



Increase (DeoriiisM 

Ti?r " ■"■ 



Current DoUn 
Constant 




'1980. 



5,064,222 



6,: 

5,?97,032. 
:'':i4.5 



6,643,326 
5,727,005 

. 3l| 



6,718,300 
5,538,582 

32.7 

9. .4 : 



-8*038,765 
ili3{)9,863 

:l.2 • 



6,243,36e 
4,900,597- 

23.3 
• (3.2) 



Guaranteed Student 

Appropriations : ; i . 
, Current pJlVsi 
Constant (ipj Boifars 
Increase (Decrease) since 
Current Dollars ' 
Constant (1980). Doliats 



,2,535,470 
2,317,614 

137.1 

116.7^ 



3,073,846 
2,649,867 

187.5 
147.8 



3,100,500 
2,556,059 

190.0 
' 139.0 



Total Fjederal spending, tess GSL , 
Apjiroprlatlons 

Current Dollars 12,513,203 
,. /Constant (1980) Dollars 
' ' I ncrease (DecreaBe) 4iic€^4980 : 



Current poUars : 
Constant' (1980) Dollars , 



12,272,273 
11,217,800 

(1.9) 
(10.4) 



1.1 ,655,803 
10*048,106 

(6.9) 
(19.7) 



12,321 ,78() 



(1.5) 
08.8) 



2,256,506: 
1,771,193 

110.0 
65.6 



13,122,980 



10,158,104 ' . 10,300,612 



4.9 
(17.7) 



fotal Federal Spending 



Current Dollars 
/ Constant (1980) Dollars 
te^jse (Decrease) since 1980 

f-jij-ront Dollars 
ERICant (1980) Dollars 



14,122,547 



70 



14,807^74^ 
11,515*4 4 

4:8^ 
(4.1) 



14,729,'649 
12*697,973 



4;3 



15*422,280 
I2,;14,I63 

9;2 
(10.0) 



r 



15i379,4BO 
12,071,805 

8.9 

(i«.5j 7 



Motes: (fable 2) . ' I 



a 



Elementary/Secdhdar^^rdgram Include approprlatlbris for: ECTA Chapter 1* ECTA 
Chapter 2, Impact Aid, Indian Education, Handicapped Education^ ReliaHilltatibh 
Services^ Vdcat Ibhal ^ftid Adult Educat ion > Librarie^ and Bilingual Education. 
Appropriations for specific programs found in Table 1, 

Posjtsecbndary Programs Include: Pell Grants^ Sapplemental Grants, Work-Study, 
Direct Loans, State IncenElve Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans. 

Includes all Department of Education spending less appropriations for Guaranteed 
Student Loans. 

Includes all Department of Education apprdprlatldns . 

Real change measured by changes In CNP deflatbtj 4th quarter to 4th quarter. 
Source.: Office of Management arid iBudget^ mld-sesslbri review of the budget. 
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